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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Tue NATURE AND CRITERIA OF THE PROCESS. 


We propose to state the religious consciousness as a form of 
reaction in order to relate it more definitely to other types of 
experience. If such a statement is admissible the various ques- 
tions that arise with respect to reactions in general, that is as to 
their stimuli, their development, and their functions, must be 
answered with reference to the phenomena of religion. 

By reactions are meant the simplest elements into which a 
process of activity can be analyzed. In their simplest form 
they may be bare responses to stimuli, that is reflexes or trop- 
isms. As the reaction increases in complexity it may not be 
improper to say that its stimulus is some sort of an unrealized 
value which the reaction serves to appropriate. The line along 
which the simplest forms of reaction differentiate is that of the 
separation of the immediately presented content from the values 
toward which the activity is directed. ‘Thus intermediate activ- 
ities gradually arise for more effectively mediating the situations 
presented. It may be said of them that they have as their end 
the securing for immediate action of the most favorable influence 
of the values involved in that action but otherwise not adequately 
realized in it. The state of consciousness corresponding to 
these intermediate reactions is primarily simply a recognition of 
something which lies beyond the present and yet must somehow 
be taken into account in the immediate activity. The religious 
consciousness is simply a special differentiation of these inter- 
mediate attitudes. If this conception is true there are several 
corollaries that require examination. In the first place, the 
religious form of reaction would be hardly distinguishable in the 
beginning from other forms of activity, and secondly, it would 
be a differentiation from the life as a whole rather than from 
qny one aspect of it, and thirdly, it would develop as a function 

é' the unfolding experience in which it appeared. These 
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questions will be discussed as we proceed: in the meantime we 
shall return to the problem of the stimulus referred to above. 

The stimuli to these intermediate activities need not be re- 
garded as in any wise different from the stimuli of the more im- 
mediate forms of action except that they may be more complex. 
What is true of the intermediate activities in general is true of 
the religious reactions in particular. By stimuli to religious 
reactions are meant the means by which religious emotions, 
ideas, and. impulses are excited; the agencies through which 
experiences of all kinds which have a supernatural significance 
to their possessors arise; the means by which all practices of 
value in subjective or objective forms of worship are initiated. 
If there is to be a psychology of religion, we must be able to 
state these agencies, not in terms of a supernatural or transcen- 
dental realm, as is generally assumed, both by the practical re- 
ligionist and also by the philosopher and psychologist, but 
in terms which shall show that they lie entirely within the world 
of rationalizable phenomena. This is of course only another 
way of saying that religion arises as a function of a developing 
experience. 

Stimuli may vary from the simple sensory sort, that is from 
those that have little or no reference beyond themselves, to com- 
plex social situations. These latter, to be sure, are composed 
of sensory elements and their associations, but they differ from 
the first because of their organization. From ‘the functional 
point of view, this variation may be said to be between proble- 
matic elements requiring little, to those requiring complex and 
long-continued reorganization. These problematic elements are 
functions of the situations in which they occur. Their solution 
gives a more adequate control over the situations as they are 
understood. If it is necessary to be more concrete, it may be 
said that the stimulus on the psychological side stands for a 
certain modification of experience with reference solely to some 
sort of activity, simple or complex; it is the psychological cor- 
relate of some actual concrete focusing of the environment. 
Hence the psychologist neither requires nor admits a mystical 
or transcendental form of stimulus. It is here that the ordinary 
religionist will be most likely to break with the psychologist 
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He may regard his religious experience as a modification of 
his consciousness, but he is not willing to admit that it is a 
modification entirely codrdinate with other forms of conscious- 
ness and produced in exactly the same way. The value of 
these experiences is not lowered by the mere fact of such a 
statement unless all experience is thereby condemned. Origin 
certainly cannot be considered entirely aside from value, but 
our point is that where all experiences have the same general 
sphere of origin, that sphere cannot be used to condemn any 
particular set of them. That is to say, it is true that certain 
kinds of origin within the natural sphere may be for certain 
purposes of more worth than others, but the mere fact of origin 
within that sphere cannot of itself be used to condemn an 
experience. 

The question of stimulus may be made clearer by answer- 
ing the possible objection that if the stimuli of religious reac- 
tions are the same as those for other activities, that is, constituted 
by the same elements, the resulting reactions ought not to be 
so different. Why does a visual stimulus at one time furnish 
simply a cue for an immediate reaction, at another time produce 
an esthetic state of consciousness, or at yet another time give rise 
to a religious attitude? ‘The possibility here suggested serves to 
call attention to a fact, important for the psychology of religion, 
namely, that it is rare for any two stimuli to be so simple that 
they can be said with certainty to be the same, and also to the 
fact that just as the stimulus varies so the organization of the 
experience that selects it varies. Granted that the same or- 
ganization of objective factors (7. ¢., as far as an observer can 
detect) furnishes a stimulus on two different occasions, it must 
still have arisen in each case within the same sort of system of 
conscious elements for the resulting reactions to be entirely 
alike. It is because the category of stimulus is often isolated 
from its place as a problematic element in a certain organization 
of experience that confusion as to its meaning and value arises. 
It is thus that it has been thought necessary to postulate a 
supernatural source for those reactions which are felt by an in- 
dividual to be of the most far reaching significance to himself. 

The meaning and value of any stimulus is to be determined 
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solely with reference to the universe of experience within which 
it occurs. The previous experiences of the individual, in so 
far as they are organized into present dispositions, combine to 
determine the reference of the stimulus. Thus it may be said 
of the act which results from the definition of a certain stimulus, 
that its ultimate reference, or religious aspect, is determined by 
the combination of attitudes which have gradually built up about 
activity with reference to its ultimate organization. 

The origin of the religious attitude in the differentiation of 
experience may be investigated either through anthropology or 
through child-psychology or even adult-psychology. In fact 
it is from each of these that we get our method for approaching 
the question in hand. It islargely by projecting what we know 
of the psychology of individual development that it is possible to 
interpret the attitudes of primitive races. The fundamental pos- 
tulate of all studies in social psychology must be that experience 
differentiates according to constant principles. When it is said 
that the origin of religion can be investigated by the method 
furnished by adult-psychology, we have in mind the fact that 
each reorganization of experience with reference to any problem 
is entirely analogous to the first differentiations of experience. 
Since the development of religion is essentially one of the 
phases of social psychology, it is clear that for concrete detail 
we must turn to this sphere. But our method is derived from 
what we know of the psychology of the individual. 

Our first point is that religion is a specialization out of a 
primitive and relatively undifferentiated consciousness. There 
are many aspects of primitive life that point to its originally 
simple and unspecialized character. The experience of all 
primitive peoples even at the present day is very much alike, 
since the problems that present themselves at these stages of 
culture are so primary as to vary little the world over. This 
vague unity of the life of primitive society renders it possible to 
construct a single psychology of the genesis of religion. Anent 
this lack of differentiation, the following is of interest: ‘‘ It has 
been shown that similar legal institutions and views are found 
among peoples that are not only distinct in blood but also widely 
sundered in space, peoples between whom borrowing or trans- 
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ference is absolutely excluded. How is this to be explained? 
Simply by the similarity of nature and disposition in mankind as 
such a similarity that asserts itself in certain fundamental traits 
through all differences.” ‘‘ There exists in every national life 
an immense stock of common humanity, a very large cycle of 
customs and views which are the common property of the genus 
homo sapiens.”* ‘* Whenever we turn in time or in space, to the 
earliest and simplest religions of the world, we find them deal- 
ing with nearly the same objective facts in nearly the same ob- 
jective fashion, the differences being due to local and temporal 
causes. This cardinal and basic trust in the unity of action of 
man’s intelligence, which is established just as much for the 
arts, the laws, and the institutions of men as for their religions, 
enables me to present broadly the faith of primitive peoples as 
one coherent whole, the product of a common humanity, a mir- 
ror reflecting the deepest thoughts of the whole species on the 
mighty questions of religion, life, and hope, not the borrowed or 
isolated opinions of one or another tribe or people.”* ‘* The 
nearer we approach the beginnings of civilization, the more do 
we meet with a surprising agreement in custom, usage, belief, 
thought, and art.” * 

It would be impossible, in justice to the rest of the subject, 
to pause here for detailed proof of what is asserted in the above 
quotations. Their truth will be the more apparent when we 
reflect that, the fundamental problems of life being the same for 
all peoples, the experience in which these problems arise must 
differentiate in ways that are much alike the world over. 

If it is true that the vast and varied culture of the most ad- 
vanced races can be traced back to a culture of an undifferen- 
tiated type, we may certainly assume that there was a time when 
even the elements of primitive culture were not definitely marked 
off from each other; when the religious attitude, for instance, 
was indistinguishable from the other overt expressions of primi- 


1*Ethnology and the Science of Religion,’ Ths. Achelis. Jnternational 
Quarterly, Vol. VI., p. 310. 


2 Aufgaben einer allgemeinen Rechtswissenschaft, Post. Quoted by Achelis 
in the above essay. 

SBrinton, Religious Primitive Peoples, p. 9. 

* Achelis, of. cét., p. 311. 
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tive mind. We may assume also that when it first appeared it 
was naturally closely related to the activities that were most 
constantly at the focus of attention. This is not a very daring 
assumption for such is the situation as regards religion even to- 
day with the masses of mankind. The faith of even the culture 
races is very closely related to the practical problems of the 
daily life. Thus for many people, the deity is essentially a 
being for counsel in the difficulties of the day, one who will 
stay threatened calamity, provide for wants that seem otherwise 
impossible of satisfaction, one who will restore loved ones to 
health, avenge enemies and the like. That is, it is because 
God stands for these benefits that he is worshiped. If this be 
doubted, let it be noted how rapidly those sects have grown 
which hold out to their adherents physical health or material 
prosperity. Nor, if we examine the situation, need we con- 
clude that it is to the discredit of religion. Ultimately all the 
finest and subtlest elements of our human nature betray their 
kinship to the life processes in their more primitive form. 

The two main points thus far are that the religious attitude 
is at first indistinguishable from many other mediating atti- 
tudes, and that it is a specialization from the life as a whole 
rather than from any one of its elements. Under this latter 
point we wish to show that it is a normal differentiation from 
practical activities and does not spring from some separate 
instinct, one bearing no relation to the rest of the life process. 
We wish also to show that the differentiation is with reference 
to a more adequate control of immediate values and hence that 
the form which it takes, the character of its differentiation, is re- 
lated strictly to the way these values are realized, or present 
themselves. . 

That the religious consciousness is at first not definitely sepa- 
rated is evident enough, not only from a study of the remains 
of primitive peoples but also from an examination of many of 
the natural races of the present day. On the lowest stages of 
culture with which we are familiar, man may be said to regard 
every thing from the religious point of view. Every thing and 
every act has its religious significance — not, it is true, in the 
same sense in which it is the case with the modern religionist 
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who does all things ‘as unto the Lord,’ but rather in that the 
primitive man is uncertain as to the limits of the religious and 
the non-religious. Robertson Smith says of the Semites that 
every act had its religious as well as its social significance. It 
is because the religious attitude has been regarded as something 
constant in quality that there has been so much difference of 
opinion regarding primitive religion. It is maintained, for in- 
stance, that the natural races all have at least in rudimentary 
form the spiritual religion of the culture races; that whether it 
can be found or not there is everywhere a perfectly definite 
religious notion, the common element of all faiths. This may 
be true from the functional point of view, but not in the struc- 
tural sense in which it is usually intended. We make no sup- 
position here as to whether or not every people must have a 
religion. The point is rather that it is erroneous to read back 
the modern attitude, even in attenuated form, into an undiffer- 
entiated form of experience. 

It is among the Australians that we find to-day the best illus- 
trations of a grade of experience without a definite demarcation 
of religious consciousness as the latter is usually understood. 
Of course it is not supposed that the Australian, or for that 
matter any modern savage, is entirely representative of primi- 
tive man. The life of the natural races of to-day is in many 
ways as highly specialized as is that of the civilized man. The 
savage is able to make the most complicated adjustments of 
means to ends within the limits of his own relatively narrow 
sphere. His psychic processes are not different in kind from 
those of ourselves. It is chiefly with reference to the compli- 
cated division of labor, which is the chief feature of modern 
culture, that he can be said to have an unspecialized experience. 
In a certain way, however, we can learn from the savage of 
to-day something of the condition of primitive man. Much of 
the complicated life of the modern savage must be regarded as 
an elaboration of stages of arrested development. It is not 
necessary to suppose, in other words, because modern civilized ° 
peoples probably evolved from some primitive types, that they 
have therefore in the course of their development passed through 
all the phases of modern savagery as so many stages. - It is 
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rather because they did not pass through them that they attained 
the civilized level. Talcott Williams’ points out that the natu- 
ral races of to-day owe most of their qualities to the pressure 
under which they live. Primitive man, he holds, may also 
have been under pressure, but more likely not. If not, it is not 
at all unlikely that many of the institutions and customs of 
higher culture should have been very speedily evolved; thus 
the family, separate ownership of land, and little by little the 
arts as they were known in the primitive Mediterranean civili- 
zations. He holds that the priest can everywhere claim prior- 
ity over the warrior chief, and that the war god is never the 
primitive divinity. Removed from the hard conditions that at a 
later period assailed the human race, the earliest religion would 
be one of joyfulness rather than of terror. This view is con- 
firmed by what is known of the religion of the early Semites. 
Robertson Smith holds that it was one of joy rather than of 
dread and that the latter type developed only after long series 
of national disasters. If this view of primitive man is correct, it 
lends plausibility to the view expressed above that the various 
degrees of savagery known to us are not so many stages through 
which the whole race must at one time or another pass but 
rather that, when the normal development of certain peoples 
has been arrested by some form of pressure, there has been 
a subsequent abnormal elaboration of the stage of culture at 
which their progress stopped. It seems to me that there is little 
reason to doubt that totemism as it is known to us, cannibalism, 
various forms of taboo, and the like, are growths of this kind, 
brought about by some sort of strain or pressure, and if so, it 
is likely that as we know them they are abnormal growths. 
The point we wish to press is that, although in the phenomena 
of savagery of to-day we find highly elaborated forms of reac- 
tion, they are elaborations more or less on a dead level, the 
exaggeration and multiplication of the characteristics of some 
one stage rather than the elaboration which comes through 
selection and reorganization for the sake of more far-reaching 
activity. Therefore in the apparently complicated life of the 


1“ Was the Primitive Man a Modern Savage?’ Smithsonian Report, 1896, p. 
541 ff. 
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modern savage we should be able to read between the lines the 
traces of a truly primitive form of experience. 

The tribal organization and in general the customs of all the 
natural races, while very complicated, yet in many ways point 
to a time when life had not yet developed beyond the first 
mediating reactions. All that people on these lower stages of 
culture do has to a large extent its prescribed method. Multi- 
tudes of customs cluster about the primitive reactions necessi- 
tated by the life process. It is in this matrix of custom that 
we are to seek the first beginnings of the religious consciousness. 
Our first problem is to determine the extent to which this body 
of customs is to be called definitely religious or non-religious 
and the extent to which parts of it at least point to a prereligious 
stage of culture. 

We have, in a general way, connected the development of 
religion with the development of intermediating activities ; 
activities, in other words, which arise as the satisfaction of 
immediate reactions becomes difficult or remote. Manifestly 
not all such intermediate activities can be regarded as religious. 
Only an insignificant part of those of the modern civilized man 
can be so considered. On the lower planes of culture the oppo- 
site state of affairs prevails. As has been pointed out already, 
among some peoples at least, every thing done has a religious 
side. This condition of affairs is, we hold, a prereligious stage 
or at least it points to such a stage. It means, first of all, that 
the objects of satisfaction are no longer to be obtained in the 
direct unquestioning manner of the brute, but that various things 
must be taken into account; action must be planned, must be 
directed in a certain way to affect the most favorable results. 
Many of the customs of the Malays of Malacca afford excellent 
examples of that to which we refer. They have elaborate cere- 
monials accompanying the planting and harvesting of rice, 
hunting, fishing, and mining, birth, adolescence, and marriage. 
These practices, it is true, go by the name of magic, but this is 
only because they are overlaid by a stratum of Mohammedan- 
ism.’ They are the vestiges of very primitive practices designed 
to render sure some of the satisfactions that had been found to 

1Skeat, Malay Magic, Macmillan, 1900. 
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be more or less uncertain. This is certainly the significance of 
the hunting, fishing, mining and rice ceremonies, at any rate. 
By the performers they are interpreted of course as having to 
do with the spirits of these animals, plants or minerals. But the 
primary emphasis is certainly on the mediation of some practical 
want and not upon the placating of certain spirits. Spirits are 
simply the terms used by that stage of culture when it is desired 
to state the fact that much circumspection is necessary if one is 
to reach his desired goal. Here are acts that represent the crys- 
tallization in custom of the first crude attempts to gain a better 
control over desired ends. Inso far as they are merely this, we 
hold that they are the product of a prereligious rather than a 
religious stage of development. Among all primitive peoples 
we find these efforts to mediate ends. They may on the one hand 
be said to be akin to the efforts of the modern scientist whose aim 
is ultimately to render practical activities more adequate, and on 
the other hand they are related to religion. Our particular prob- 
lem is to determine how some of these acts lapsed into the non- 
religious sphere and how others furnished the material for the 
development of the religious consciousness. We shall first of all 
try to determine by what criteria a religious practice is to be 
distinguished from the earlier undifferentiated attitude. We 
hold that in proportion as these acts become identified with the 
tribe or group and become the expression of its corporate con- 
sciousness, in proportion as they are felt emotionally to be of 
ultimate significance for the group as a whole, they may be con- 
sidered religious in the most primitive sense of that term." 

The possible ways in which the simplest primitive adjust- 
ments could have differentiated are through spontaneous varia- 
tions preserved through natural selection or through individual 
initiative. Itis not here necessary to raise the question as to 
whether these two ways belong ultimately to the same type. 
As regards the first method of differentiation it is certainly pos- 
sible that many of the practices of the natural races may have 
accumulated entirely unconsciously and in their origin have 


1 This is the position taken by W. Robertson Smith, but it is, as we shall 
see later, seriously disputed by Brinton in his Religions of Primitive Peoples. 
See page 29 f. of this thesis for discussion of point. 
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been strictly analogous to the variations of the physiological 
organism.’ An individual or group of individuals might do 
something in a new way more or less by chance and this varia- 
tion would be half consciously or unconsciously preserved in the 
group through imitation. When this was firmly fixed in custom 
it would be a part of the tribal religion, as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, in proportion as it had a prominent place 
among the activities of the tribe. As far as acts of this type are 
concerned, the only criterion of their religious value would be the 
extent to which the group consciousness was identified with and 
expressed in them. The more important their part in the pres- 
ervation of the group and its accustomed activities, the more 
fully would they approach to the religious type as it is first 
demarcated. The mining and fishing customs of the Malays 
may very well have originated in this way. They impress one 
as perpetuations of the merest chance associations. Thus there 
are taboos on killing animals in or near the mines, against 
taking umbrellas, or wearing shoes or a certain kind of coat 
into the mines. There is also a sacred language which must 
be used while working the mines, the common language being 
tabooed. These customs can hardly be called religious. They 
are simply accumulated habits transmitted from generation to 
generation or from one people to another, the ways these par- 
ticular things were to be done. That is, another tribe on un- 
dertaking to mine tin would imitate every detail in the method 
of those who first did it, even to such irrelevant details as those 
of language and dress. The mere fact that spirits were in- 
volved in their interpretation of the practices is no indication 
that they were religious. The spirits were simply ways of ex- 
pressing the idea of force that is familiar to the civilized man. 

We should refer in this connection to the proposition of 
Brinton that the underlying assumption of all religion is ‘‘ that 
conscious volition is the ultimate source of all Force.” In other 
words ‘‘that behind the sensuous, phenomenal world, distinct 
from it, giving it form, existence, and activity, lies the ultimate, 
invisible, immeasurable power of Mind, of conscious Will, * * * 


1For an interesting parallel to this on the side of language see ‘ The Bio- 
logical Evolution of Language,’ Monist, July, 1904. : 
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and * * * that man is in communication with it.” This postu- 
late is, as it seems to me, far too general to meet the require- 
ments of a definition. The postulate of Mind as back of every- 
thing and that man is in communication with it, does not of itself 
make his attitude a religious one more than is ours with its more 
abstract notion of force or energy which we can in a degree 
control. It is only as this interpretation controls the life in 
some fundamental way that it becomes religious. It must be 
the organizing principle beneath our deepest emotions and im- 
pulses, must, as it were, become a subconscious agency in the 
determination of the greatest crises of life. The notion that 
conscious mind underlies the phenomena of nature and human 
destiny, if it is abstracted from this setting, is simply the crude 
postulate of a primitive intelligence, and we hold that the atti- 
tude which gives it a true religious significance may very well 
exist without the notion, or at least without its having the sig- 
nificance that Brinton attributes to it. As we shall try to show, 
this or any other notion may acquire a religious value most 
readily in the environment furnished by the social group, and it 
is from this point that we shall argue for the essentially social 
character of primitive religion. 

We turn now to the consideration of the second source of 
the complexity of primitive custom, namely, the initiative of the 
individual in the reconstruction of a problematic situation. 
This possible source of variation, while probably the most im- 
portant one, would never be entirely unrestricted, for as man 
\ became with growing intelligence, more able to reconstruct in 
the face of difficulties, yet the previous body of effected adjust- 
ments which had accumulated in the form of group habits, would 
tend increasingly to inhibit new adjustments or variations. 

It is through individual initiative that we can most easily 
account for many of the most painful and fantastic practices of 
primitive man. 

Let it not be forgotten that we are seeking criteria for de- 
termining whether particular practices of primitive peoples are 
religious or strictly speaking prereligious. We have held that 
where every act is regarded with circumspection the religious 

' Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 47. 
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attitude has really not been definitely separated. Of the com- 
plexities in action arising from the unconscious accumulation of 
more or less chance variations, the only criterion seems to be 
the extent to which the tribal consciousness has identified itself 
with them. Likewise, of the complexities that result from the 
efforts of an individual to meet a situation which resists his 
habitual methods of reaction, those only are religious which are 
fully absorbed in the corporate life of the group. Therefore, 
whenever we find a social level at which many of the cere- 
monies are in the control of individuals, or small groups of 
individuals, not as priests, but as private owners, we hold 
that the practices are in so far of the prereligious type. Among 
the Arunta tribe of Central Australia certain individuals or small 
groups of individuals apparently own ceremonies and have the 
exclusive right to perform them.’ And yet they are performed 
by these individuals for the tribe or group and at their instance. 
Thus when the quantity of some plant or animal is to be increased, 
the totem group corresponding performs the proper zutschiuma 
ceremony designed for that purpose. These ceremonies have 
developed in connection with their naturally strenuous food con- 
ditions. In the face of some particularly trying food problem 
some ingenious individual would possibly try something to effect 
relief. They are simply schemes for supplementing the defi- 
ciency of the direct food reactions. ‘* Their performance is not 
associated in the native mind with the idea of appealing to the 
assistance of any supernatural being.”’ Their kinship to re- 
ligion, however, is revealed by the fact that, in spite of their 
being the property of individuals, they are nevertheless per- 
formed for the tribe so that they have a distinct social aspect. 
Going still farther than this, we sometimes find in the possession 
of a single individual particular circumcision or initiation rites.‘ 


1 Native Tribes of Central Australia, Spencer and Gillen, p. 226 et al. 

2 Jbid., p. 170. For general description of the ceremonies, vzde 167-211. 

8 Jbid., pp. 202-211. That they have also an individual aspect, vide zdid., 
190 ff. ; 199. 

*Jbid. ‘*The Quabara (sacred ceremonies), which are performed at these 
initiation ceremonies, vary according to the locality in which they are being 
performed, and the men who are taking a leading part in them. * * * Each old 
man who presides over, or takes a leading part in, a ceremony such as this has 
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Rites of this sort are elsewhere usually found as purely tribal 
regulations, that they are not fully such in this instance indi- 
cates that the products of individual initiative have not as yet 
been fully identified with the tribal consciousness. Or perhaps 
in some way the normal development was arrested before there 
was a well organized social group, so that at present the line 
between the social and the individual would be somewhat uncer- 
tain. If we are able to showlater that primitive religion is essen- 
tially a matter of the community rather than of the individual, 
we shall be in a position to hold it as quite probable that in these 
Australian practices we have the remnants of a primitive undif- 
ferentiated consciousness in which the religious as such had not 
definitely appeared. 

A different aspect of the same thing is to be found among cer- 
tain of the tribes of North American Indians. That is, although 
it is not the individual but the tribe which possesses the ceremony, 
it is traced back to some mythical or traditional individual through 
whose initiative or adventures the ceremony was secured and 
turned over to the tribe. Tradition, in other words, preserves 
suggestions as to the origin of the current religious practice in 


possession of a certain number of Quadara, and naturally those performed are 
chosen from this series as they are the ones he has aright to perform” (p. 226). 

With regard to the initiation ceremonies in general we find the following : 
‘* Each totem has its own ceremonies, and each of the latter may be regarded as 
the property of some special individual who has received it by right of inheri- 
tance from its previous owner, such as a father or elder brother, or he may 
have, in the case of the men who are supposed to possess the faculty of seeing 
and holding intercourse with the /runtarinia or spirits, received it as a gift di- 
rectly from the latter, who have at some time, so he tells his fellows, performed 
it for his benefit and then presented it to him. This means either that he has 
had a dream during which he has seen a ceremony acted, which is quite as real 
a thing to him as actually seeing it when awake, or that being of a more original 
and ingenious turn of mind than his fellows — as men skilled in magic certainly 
are — he has invented it for himself and has then toldthe others, who implicitly 
believe in his supernatural powers, that the spirits have presented it to him” (p. 
278). ‘* There does not appear to be anything like a special series which must of 
necessity be performed, and the whole programme is arranged, so to speak, by the 
leading man, whose decision is final, but who frequently consults with certain 
of the other older men. He invites the owners of the different ceremonies to 
perform them * * *.” ‘*The man to whom the performance belongs may either 
take part in it himself, or, not infrequently, he may invite some one else to per- 
form it, this being looked upon as a distinct compliment” (p. 279). Vide also 
PP- 334, 341, 413, 416, ef al. 
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the prereligious mediating activities of an individual. In many 
cases the identification of the practice with the tribe has not been 
completely effected, the different ceremonies remaining in the 
possession of secret societies. The analogy betweeen these 
secret societies and the denominations of Christendom is’ inter- 
esting and is of more than passing importance. 

The secret societies and ceremonies of the Kwakiutl and 
allied tribes in the Northwest furnish abundant illustration of 
these points. The bear clan, for example, was founded by a 
man who fell in with a bear while hunting mountain goats. The 
bear taught him how to catch salmon and how to build canoes. 
When he returned to his people he looked like a bear but was 
gradually retransformed. ‘‘ After this, whenever he was in 
want, he called his friend the bear who came to assist him. In 
winter when the rivers were frozen, he alone, was able to catch 
salmon. He built a house and painted a bear on the house front, 
his sister made a dancing blanket the design of which represented 
abear. Therefore the descendents of his sisters use the bear for 
their crest.”' The following legend is from the Bilxula, a tribe 
also of the North Pacific coast. ‘‘The sisauk:, which is danced 
at potlatches and other festivals of the clans, is presided over by 
a being that lives in thesun. A man whohad gone out hunting 
met the sisauk: and was instructed by him in the secrets of the 
dance. When he returned he asked the people to clean their 
houses and to strew them with clean sand, before he consented 
to enter. He then danced the sisauk:, and told the people what 
he had seen.”? These stories are typical of a large class, in 
which the ceremonies of a clan or totem are traced to an ances- 
tor, who, in some way obtained them or magic powers.’ It 
seems to me that the possession of a ceremony by a secret soci- 
ety, is a step in the development of the religious attitude inter- 
mediate between a genuine tribal religion and the prereligious 
stage. These further details of the sisauk-, point partly to its 
religious character and partly to its imperfect absorption by the 
social group. ‘‘ Each clan has its peculiar carvings which are 


1 The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians 
Franz Boas, Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1895, p. 323. 

2 Jbid., p. 647. 

3 Jbid., p. 414 ff. 
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used in sisauk: only, and are otherwise kept a profound secret, 
7. é., they are the sacred possessions of each clan. * * * Every 
time the sacred objects of a clan are shown to the people, a pot- 
latch is given. The sacred objects, although the property of 
the various clans, must nevertheless be acquired by each individ- 
ual, that is to say, every free person has the right to acquire a 
certain group of carvings and names, according to the clan to 
which he or she belongs. Slaves and slaves’ children, also 
illegitimate children, cannot become sisauk:. A person cannot 
take a new carving but must wait until it is given to him by his 
relatives.” ' 

The individualistic character of some of these practices 
comes out in the following. ‘* Each man among these tribes 
acquires a guardian spirit, but he can acquire only such as 
belong to his clan. ‘Thus a person may have the general crest 
of his clan and, besides, use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired.”? A single individual may own a 
dance and another may obtain it by killing him.* There are 
other and more regular ways of acquiring a right to some of 
these ceremonies. ‘‘As might be supposed from the laws 
governing the clan system, the ‘ dance’ is principally acquired 
through marriage. ‘Together with the house, the carvings, and 
the names of the father-in-law, the young man obtains his 
dance name and guegutsa name, but not for hisownuse. They 
are given to his successor who is initiated in the prescribed way 
and then performs the ceremony. But the son-in-law of the 
former owner controls the dance. It can be shown only with 
his consent, and, when another man marries his daughter, he 
may take it away from his successor and give it to this person, 
who then owns and controls it.”* The transfer of a dance to a 
son-in-law is made a distinctly social affair. The clan is called 
together and told by the father-in-law what is tobe done. They 
offer their assistance if it is needed. At the end of the cere- 
mony there is a distribution of property among the members of 


1 Jbid., p. 647. 
2 Jbid., p. 323. 


3 Ibid., p. 424. 


‘Jbid., p. 421. The method of acquiring dances is described at length in 
the pages that follow. 
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the tribe.' The private ownership of the rites on the one hand 
and their intimate connection with the social consciousness of the 
clan or tribe indicates, to my mind, that these practices are the 
vestiges of an imperfectly evolved religious attitude. We shall, 
however, defer the discussion of this point until a few more 
examples have been given. 

Among others of the North American Indians we find appar- 
ently higher stages in the development of ceremonials which 
were probably of individual origin, but which now belong 
definitely to a secret society or to the entire tribe. Thus the 
Snake Dance of the Moqui is conducted by a secret society 
although it belongs theoretically to the whole tribe. It must 
belong to the type of intermediate practices that are to be traced 
to the initiative of some individual. To some primitive Moqui 
the rattle-snake situation must have presented itself so acutely 
that for the purpose of meeting it he devised the first crude begin- 
nings of this ceremony. ‘The avowed purpose of the ceremony 
to-day is to ‘conciliate the snakes so they will not bite their 
children.’* The interesting feature for us here is that although 
in a way it is private, it is performed for the entire tribe. When- 
ever a member of the tribe is bitten by a snake he appeals to a 
member of this order. It is easy to see in this ceremony the 
elaboration of purely practical intermediary activities. This 
connection is not so evident in the case of the Kwakiutl. With 
the latter it looks as if the ceremony making habit had gotten 
detached from the practical tensions in which it originated and 
went on developing independently. 

The Mountain Chant of the Navajo® represents still another 
stage in the development of a practice, at first private, into a 
genuine religious ceremony. It is based on an elaborate myth 
regarding the migrations of a family, the escape of a son from 
the hostile Ute, his protection and succor by various gods and 
animals until he reaches his kindred. At one place in his return 
home he enters the abode of the gods or supernatural animals 
who show him how to prepare the sacrifices, or sacrificial sticks, 


1 Tbid., p. 422 ff. 
2 The Snake Dance of the Moqui, Bourke, p. 177. 
’Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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to each of them; he is initiated into various religious rites with 
the injunction that these be communicated to his people. Each 
important feature of the present ceremony is thus learned, e. ¢., 
the sand paintings. It is immaterial whether this myth is 
explanatory of the rites or whether the rites are dramatizations 
of the myth. Some parts of it are clearly of the explanatory 
type. Thus, the races and betting described in it explain to 
Navajo how their tribe happens to be richer than its neighbors. 
Other portions of the story may quite possibly have preceded 
the ritual. But in either case it is significant to note that the 
origin of the Chant is connected with the adventures of an 
individual and in this way its kinship with the less completely 
socialized ceremonies of the Kwakiutl is revealed. That it is 
more fully religious in character, the following seems to indicate. 
It is of nine days’ duration, and must be celebrated in winter 
when the thunder is silent and the rattle-snakes hibernating. 
A shaman, or medicine-man, is master of ceremonies. Its 
ostensible purpose is to cure disease, but it is also the occasion 
for invoking the unseen powers in behalf of the people at large 
for various purposes, particularly for good crops and abundant 
rains. Weshould also include in its purposes the perpetuation 
of religious symbolism. ‘The dramatic and play spirit enters 
largely into it. The merely social function is extremely obvi- 
ous. ‘*It is an occasion when the people gather to have a jolly 
time.” ' In the minute observance of detail it involves, in the 
festive character of the whole, and in its purposes is evidenced 
its religious character. 

The Indians of the plains’ seem to represent a stage of arrest 
even lower than that of the tribes of the Northwest. Here also 
there are many ceremonials but each of them not only is in the 
possession of an individual but was originated by its possessor 
and not by a mythical ancestor as with the tribes referred to 
above. ‘The ceremonies have professedly been revealed to their 
owners, chiefly in dreams, and the paraphernalia for carrying 
them out is private property and may be sold, but the right to 

1 Tbid., p. 386. 


2IT am indebted to Dr. Clark Wissler of the American Museum of Natural 


History for these facts regarding the Plains Indians. The interpretation is 
my own. 
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perform the ceremony passes away with the accessories. They 
are performed under the direction of the owners and by them 
chiefly, many in the tribe paying little or no attention to the 
rites. This condition is probably accounted for by the loose 
social structure of the Plains Indian tribes. Their shifting 
wandering life has apparently prevented the construction of the 
elaborate social organization that is characteristic of the tribes 
that rove less widely." Hence there is no chance for the prac- 
tices initiated by the individual becoming an avenue for very 
much social expression. If some of these ceremonials could 
only get embodied in the social structure they would probably 
tend to inhibit the indiscriminate production of ceremonies on 
the part of the individual. In so far as these practices are re- 
ligious they represent a development of that attitude independent 
of the assistance of the social organization. We find the same 
individual subjectivism among the Algonquin in the fact that © 
every youth seeks in fasting and isolation a revelation that will 
make him a medicine man, the possessor of a manito and hence 
a dispenser of ceremonies. 

The most that we can hope to do in the investigation of the 
first steps in the evolution of the religious consciousness, is to 
find here and there, in the midst of more highly developed atti- 
tudes, the vestiges of the less specialized stages. If it is true 
that the modern savage in any sense represents various phases 
of arrested development and subsequent abnormal growth at the 
levels of arrest, it would seem possible, theoretically at least, to 
find in savage culture remnants of the beginnings of our highly 
specialized forms of reaction. The practical difficulty with such 
a procedure is, of course, the fact just referred to of the devel- 
opment of these detached stages on a dead level. They give us 
the impression of being highly developed forms of reaction of 
the same sort as those of the culture races. As a matter of fact 
they are merely mechanical accumulations about some crude 


1This seems to be generally true of the roving Indians. A. F. Bandelier 
says of the Apaches, ‘ Of their creed and belief almost nothing can be gathered 
from older sources beyond the fact that their idolatry was not as complicated 
and as thoroughly systemized as that of the sedentary Indians.’ Papers of the 
Archeological Institute of America, III., Final Report, ‘ Investigations among 
the Indians of the Southwestern United States,’ p. 183. 
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adaptation of means to end rather than, as with ourselves, the 
complication that comes from a more and more rigid working out 
of the means for reaching increasingly complex goals. We 
have, on the preceding pages, pointed out some indications in 
savage life of a very early if not a prereligious attitude. In 
order to do this we have of course had to set up some sort of a 
standard by the side of which various practices could be called 
more or less highly developed. We have assumed, not entirely 
gratuituosly, that the religious consciousness first found definite 
expression in the atmosphere furnished by a social group. The 
legitimacy of this conception will be more evident when we have 
considered some of the steps in the definite demarcation of the 
religious attitude. 

Itis scarcely necessary here to give an extended argument 
against the various theories that have traced the origin of re- 
ligion in a supposed impulse of primitive man to solve the mys- 
teries which surrounded him, or in an imagined speculative 
curiosity conceived as stirring in the breast of the savage. Of 
the remote period to which we must go with such an inquiry, 
Marillier says:' ‘*‘ Speculative curiosity is not yet aroused, and 
man seeks to find only what he needs for practical purposes to 
know.” We need here drop only a word concerning Mr. Spen- 
cers ghost theory of the origin of religion. According to 
it primitive peoples were acutely conscious of the mystery of 
life and death and from the phenomena of sleep, dreams, faint- 
ing, trances, and of death itself, they constructed a theory of a 
spirit world and therewith devised means to propitiate it. 
From the point of view here presented, this theory is to be criti- 
cized for conceiving religion as fundamentally an attitude with 
reference to spirits, and for attempting in consequence to trace 
its origin to a single problem of primitive life, and thus failing 
to recognize in it an aspect of this life which was gradually set 
off as a distinct attitude only when the whole life became more 
and more complex. ‘The theory also presupposes a general 
development of consciousness and, in particular. of the specula- 
tive interest, such as a more extended study of the natural races 
has not warranted our assuming. v4 





1*The Objects of Primitive Worship, Zzternational Monthly, November, 
1Q00, Pp- 459- 
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In view of the fact pointed out by W. Robertson Smith to 
which reference has already been made, a fact recognized by 
almost every ethnologist,’ namely, that every act of primitive 
races had something of a religious value, it is safer to seek the 
origin of religion in certain aspects through which experience 
as a whole has passed in the course of its normal development. 
This suggests the close relationship between the development 
of religion and habit. It has often been pointed out that religious 
phenomena grow largely out of the field of the subconscious, or 
the fringe.” In a later section of this thesis, the psychological 
problems here involved will be discussed. Here we wish merely 
to state that the subconscious and habit, are practically identical. 
Without doubt the most fundamental category in the develop- 
ment of the religious consciousness is that of habit. It is through 
the psychology of habit that we explain the conservatism of the 
religionist, his attitude of reverence, his feeling of the authority 
of his mental states. The accumulation of habits in various 
directions is one of the first steps in the evolution of religion. 
There are first direct adaptations of the simplest means to the most 
immediate ends. Then, as these immediate ends become in 
various ways remote and problematic, intermediate adjustments 
are set up, and these, as they are fixed in the habit of the indi- 
vidual and in the custom of the social group, begin to have 
religious value. It is important to note that these habits may, 
and do arise with reference to any and all the activities of life. 
When there is an effort to gain control over things, or to reach 
ends immediately desirable, and the reaction falls apart because 
of unforeseen or uncomprehended obstacles, so that a different 
adjustment of the resources at hand is desirable, when for in- 
stance the needed rain does not come, when the sought-for water- 
course or spring is not found, or is found dry, when the game 
eludes the hunter, when disease strikes down the strong men, 
then arises the consciousness of the need for some sort of mediat- 
ing reactions. Or again if the habitual methods of obtaining 


1Cf. Bandelier, ‘ There is of course a great deal of superstitious practice con- 
nected with all these performances (of the Pueblos), for the Indian is so fettered 
to his complicated creed that his most insignificant actions are associated with 
some ritualistic performance.’ Pafers of the Archeological Institute, IIl., p. 161. 
2 Cf. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 84. 
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food or of seeking protection from enemies, of meeting the crises 
of birth, of coming to maturity, marriage, death, etc. (and 
habitual courses of action in all these cases we must regard as 
inevitable) — if, we repeat, any of these habitual activities is in 
some way checked, either by external forces or through the 
delinquency of some member of the group in whom the habit 
was not so firmly fixed, we can certainly suppose the same 
uneasiness in the group, that we ourselves feel under like cir- 
cumstances. The value of a habit would especially come to 
consciousness, if some untoward event should occur when the 
uneasiness of the break was acutely present in attention. Thus 
if the game that was not hunted in the usual way escaped, the 
uneasiness of the broken habit wonld be connected at once with 
the disappointment in the loss, so that the habitual would be felt 
as authoritative, precisely as with ourselves in similar conditions. 
This power of the habitual is certainly one of the most import- 
ant elements in the religious consciousness in all its stages of 
development. 

The formation of these group, habits together with their ef- 
fects in consciousness when interrupted, contributes to the dif- 
ferentiation of a special class of individuals for maintaining 
group habits. There would inevitably be some persons in the 
community who would feel more acutely than others the value 
of the customs and consequently the necessity of faithfully pre- 
serving them. Among the Central Australians the old men as 
a class have acquired this special function. In the various 
problems that arise in the effort to maintain custom, we may 
trace the forces that contribute in important measure to the 
differentiation of both priests and chieftains. The prowess of 
particular individuals also tends to give them a prominent place 
in the attention of others, so that their words are received with 
respect and even authority, and their deeds are regarded as of 
wider import than those of the ordinary tribesmen. It is cer- 
tainly clear that from practically every aspect of the ordinary 
life-activities of primitive peoples there is opportunity for the 
genesis of a sense of a more ultimate organization of activity 
than that directly involved in immediate processes. According 
to perfectly familiar psychological laws the necessity of making 
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intricate adjustments for the attainment of practical ends is more 
and more recognized, and the character of the mediating ad- 
justments that actually arise are of course as fantastic and as 
irrational as the experience in which they appear. They are 
naturally determined by association by contiguity in its crudest 
forms. That which attracts attention at a moment of tension is 
immediately considered as important, and something to be taken 
into account in dealing with the crises of similar nature in the 
future. Whatever is associated either habitually or in a striking 
way with a people or an object of any kind must thereafter be 
taken into account in all dealings with them. We have here 
the basis for the formation of any sort of habit or practice that 
can well be imagined. This is the ground of the individual 
and group variations that we have already discussed at length.’ 
The inevitable crystallization of all activities into habits and the 
mental concomitants of their violation, furnish the basis for that 
sense of authority which is such an important element in every 
religious state of mind. The point of view, which is here pre- 
sented, regarding the development of the religious conscious- 
ness is analogous to that of Professor J. H. Tufts concerning the 
relation of the esthetic consciousness to art. It ‘*is not that of 
cause, but that of effect. Art has not arisen primarily to satisfy 
an already existing love of beauty. It has arisen chiefly, if not 
wholly, from other springs, and has itself created the sense by 
which it is enjoyed.”* ‘*The dance before the chase or battle, 
the mimes at agricultural festivals, or at initiation ceremonies, 
which seem to the uninstructed onlooker crude forms of art, are 
to the mind of the actors entirely serious. They give success 
in the real activities which follow these symbolic acts. They 
bring the rain or sunshine or returning spring.”* We hold that 
a similar thesis is true of the genesis of religion. The life of 
the primitive man differentiates into various, to him, practical 
activities and these, under certain circumstances, produce the 
states of consciousness that later are detached from the acts and 


held to be religious. The development of the habits is the pre- 
1 Vide p. 10 ff. 


2On the Genesis of the Aisthetic Categories, The University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications, Vol. III., Part 2, p. 5. 
3 Jbid., p. 8 ff. 
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condition of the evaluating states of consciousness, not the result 
of them. When the religious states have begun to appear, the 
habits may be said to have become rituals and the stories and 
traditions, religious myths. Brinton’ lays a great stress upon 
the difference in the mind of the savage between a genuine 
myth of the gods and a mere story told for passing amusement. 
He holds that the myth is the product of man’s groping reli- 
gious sense, and that the ritual is a mimicry of the myth.’? In 
disagreeing with Brinton we are not therefore bound to accept 
as an alternative the view of W. R. Smith which he refutes, 
namely, that the ritual produces the myth. Myth and ritual 
may well be originally independent growths, each in the same 
manner acquiring religious value. This would not preclude 
the possibility of their later coming together and each contrib- 
uting to the growth of the other, as they no doubt have done. 
As a result we may have myths that explain religious rites and 
religious rites that have arisen to explain and make more vivid 
to the savage mind the details of the sacred story. Our point 
is simply that each was originally a form of social habit and in 
that way attained religious value, or produced the states of mind 
that have so often been regarded as their cause. 

We purpose now to examine more in detail the development 
of religion from tribal habits. The Central Australians 
furnish excellent illustrations of habits which have religious 

1 OD. cit., pp. 112f., 117. 

2 OD. cit., p. 173- 

$ Professor G. A. Barton, in his Semitic Origins, confirms in a striking way 
the view here taken of the evolution of the religious consciousness. He shows 
that the development of Semitic religion was strictly conditioned by the form 
of Semitic social life. Primitive society among these peoples was organized on 
a matriarchal basis with accompanying polyandry. This was a result of their 
peculiar food conditions. As long as these conditions held the Semites had 
female deities and religion in general was of the phallic type. When society 
shifted to a patriarchal basis, the religion changed and the deities were trans- 
formed accordingly. ‘Their religious conceptions, in other words, grew directly 
out of the primitive problems of food and reproduction. The evidence adduced 
by Dr. Barton is so striking that it deserves a large place in our argument, and 
yet on account of its detail and extent it seems best to simply refer to it here. 
If I have correctly interpreted this work it goes to prove that as far as the 
Semites are concerned, religion evolved from certain aspects of social habit, or 


custom, which was, in turn, determined by the way the fundamental life prob- 
lems presented themselves at various stages of their life. 
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value and yet are clearly practical adjustments or postulates 
which originally, if not at present, were accompanied by no 
marked evaluating attitudes. All the present customs of these 
tribes are by them traced to their ancestors, the Alcheringa, 
who are venerated, not as spirits or gods, but rather because 
they furnish the basis for the present institutional life. ‘To the 
mind of the Arunta native the idea of the possibility of any 
thing before the Alcheringa was a ridiculous and incomprehen- 
sible one.” ‘It was so in the A/cheringa’ is the final answer 
with regard to all questions as to the origin of their customs. 
Associated with their ancestors are the Churinga, or sacred 
objects.” These play an important part in many of their cere- 
monies and must never be seen by the women, ‘‘* * * in con- 
nection with the Churinga, there are among the Australian 
natives beliefs which can have had no origin in fact, but which 
have gradually grown up until now they are implicitly held. It 
is necessary to realize this aspect of the native mind in order to 
understand the influence which some of their oldest and most 
sacred beliefs and customs have upon their lives.”* The Chu- 
ringa are kept in secret repositories, or Artnatulunga, which 
seem to be embryonic sacred places.* Their whole system of 
beliefs seems to be a merely mechanical accumulation of habits. 
First there are the ancestors who began to do things the way 
they are now done. Associated with them are the Churinga, 
which derive their sacredness from this association, and in gen- 
eral from the body of habits which has gradually been gathered 
aboutthem. Then there are the storing places of the Churinga, 
which are sacred for the same reasons. These depositories, or 
Ertnatulunga, may also be regarded as rudimentary cities of 
refuge. Everything in their vicinity is sacred. A man pur- 
sued by others would not be touched as long as he remained in 
one of these spots. So also the wild animals, when they chance 
to run there, become taboo.*® Specific ceremonies must prepare 
a man for seeing the Zrinatulunga for the first time. He must 
have passed through the various initiation rites of the tribe, 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. czt., p. 136f. 
2 Jbid., p. 128 ff. 

3 Jbid., p. 130. 

4 Ibid.; p. 133. 

5 Jbid., pp. 134, 135. 
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must in addition ‘‘ show himself capable of self-restraint and of 
being worthy by his general demeanor to be admitted to the 
secrets of the tribe. If he be what the natives call ¢rkun 
oknirra, that is light and frivolous, and much given to chatter- 


ing like a woman, it may be many years before he is admitted 
to the secrets.”’* 


The notion of the sacredness of the Churinga is evidently 
based upon the intimate way in which they are associated with 
the traditions and ceremonies of the tribe. Their loss is the 
‘‘most serious evil that can befall a group.”” The elaborate 
ceremonies which are enacted at the loaning and at the return 
of these sacred objects* are excellent illustrations of the way 
in which complicated system of habits can gradually accumu- 
late and acquire the same authority and sanctity that obtains 
in the sacred rituals of more highly developed religions. The 
point of this illustration for us is that there is here an exagger- 
ation of a very early step in the development of the sacred 
from the merely habitual. It seems to me that the basis of 
their worth is here and not in the fact that the notion of 
spirits is involved.* In connection with the secret names® and 


1 Jbid., pp. 139, 140. 

2Jbid., p. 135. 

SJbid., p. 159 tt. 

*The Churinga do not contain the spirits of their ancestors, but are simply 
associated with them. Whenever one of these spirits enters a woman for rein- 
carnation into a child it drops its Churinga. (Jbid., p. 132.) ‘‘ Atthe present 
day the Arunta native does not regard the Churinga as the abode of his own 
spirit part, placed in the Ertnatulunga for safe keeping. If anything happens 
to it, if it be stolen, he mourns over it deeply and has a vague idea that some ill 
may befall him, but he does not imagine that damage to the Churinga of neces- 
sity means destruction to himself. In the native mind the value of the Chu- 
ringa, at the present day, whatever may have been the case in past time, lies in 
the fact that each one is intimately associated with, and is indeed the repre- 
sentative of, one of the Alcheringa ancestors, with the attributes of whom it is 
endowed. When the spirit part has gone into a woman, and a child has, as a 
result, been born, then that child is the reincarnation of that particular spirit 
individual” (/dzd., pp. 137, 138). 

5**Every member of the tribe has his or her secret name. This secret 
name is never uttered except upon the most solemn occasions when the Chu- 
ringa are being examined, and that of any particular individual is known only 
to the fully initiated men of his own local totem group. To utter such a name in 
the hearing of women or of men of another group would be a most serious 


breach of tribal custom, as serious as the most flagrant case of sacrilege amongst 
white men” (p. 139). 
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the initiation ceremonies’ the same notions of sanctity appear. 

It would perhaps be safe to say that their ideas of spirits are 
merely coérdinate with these other tribal habits, at least as far 
as they are related to the differentiation of the religious attitude. 
They are certainly not basic. We may repeat here a statement 
previously made regarding the /ntichiuma ceremonies (those 
held for increasing the supply of the totem animal or plant) 
that ‘‘ their performance is not associated in the native mind with 
the idea of appealing to the assistance of any supernatural be- 
ing.”’ The existing soci~] group is composed partly of corporate 
individuals, and partly of invisible spirits which are called in 
general /runtarinza, beings indistinguishable from the spirit 
part of the Alcheringa.* There is thus among them no belief 
in animism as it is generally understood, but only in spirit indi- 
viduals more or less friendly, and related to themselves in a 
very real sense.* The belief in these spirit individuals is of 
course codrdinate with the more common animism of other 


1 Regarding the initiation ceremonies, ‘‘ the main object of this partial seclu- 
sion is to impress him with the fact that he is about to enter the ranks of the 
men, and to mark the break between his old life and the new one; he has no 
precise knowledge of what is in store for him, and the sense that something out 
of the ordinary is about to happen to him— something moreover which is of a 
more or less mysterious nature —helps to impress him strongly with a feeling 
of the deep importance of compliance wtth tribal rules, and further still with a 
strong sense of the superiority of the older men who know, and are familiar 
with, all the mysterious rites, some of which he is about to learn the meaning 
of for the first time” (p. 223). 

°J/bid., p. 170. 

SJbid., pp. §12-515. 

4*« The Jruntarinia are supposed to have their likes and dislikes as regards 
the human members of the group to which they belong. Some men who are 
popular amongst them will often be followed as they go out hunting by perhaps 
two or three of the spirit people who will assist them by driving prey toward 
them. * * * If a man be out hunting and has his eye fixed on his prey, and for 
some reason, apparently without any cause, he suddenly looks down and sees a 
snake just where he was about to tread, then he knows at once that his Arum- 
buringa (one of the Jruntarinia) is with him and prompted him to look down 
suddenly” (p. 514). ‘It is, so the natives say, no uncommon thing for a man 
to wake in the morning, or even after a sleep in the middle of the day, and 
find that his spare string has disappeared. He looks around for tracks, but finds 
none, and at once concludes that the /runtarinia have been visiting him. He 
must not be angry or else he would offend them, and moreover, he feels that 
his Arumburinga, who has most likely taken the string, needed it for some 
special purpose, and will return it safely when done with ” (p. 516). 
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primitive peoples. In this, as in the case of animism, there is 
nothing intrinsically religious. Both this and the animistic 
hypothesis exist for the purpose of explaining the unwonted ; as 
much at least is clear in the appended reference regarding the 
belief in the /runtarinia. 

It will be noted that we have not referred to the common 
notion that religion develops primarily from the, awe inspired by 
the unusual, from which the idea of the supernatural is first 
formed. We have held that a religious act of any kind is pri- 
marily a practical act designed for the mediation of an end that 
has become remote or difficult, and that the genuine religious 
character develops most fully as the act is fixed in the customs 
of a social group and becomes an important avenue for the ex- 
pression of the corporate life of the group. In such a way, it 
seems to me, the notion of sacredness arose, and with it respect, 
awe and reverence in the religious sense. The notion of the 
supernatural may well have originated in the way suggested at 
the head of this paragraph but it is not a fundamental concept 
in the development of religion. | 

We have of course no right to generalize from the Arunta 
tribe of Central Australia that the belief in spirits is not a pri- 
mary one in the original differentiation of the religious con- 
sciousness, but the case of the Australians, granted of course 
that they have been correctly interpreted, certainly gives us the 
right to raise the question as to whether too much stress has not 
hitherto been placed upon animism.' Mere animism can hardly 
be called primitive religion more than primitive science. It is 
simply a postulate from which to explain things, a principle of 
which one may take advantage in many practical problems. 
The following is an example of an animistic belief in which the 
practical element is clearly visible. The attitude concerned 
can hardly be said to be a religious one. The Indians of the 
plains believe that the whirlwind stands for mental confusion, 
and the dragon-fly, which is associated in some way with the 
whirlwind, is invoked if one wishes to produce confusion in the 
mind of an enemy.” When animism becomes among the Al- 


1Cf. Jastrow, The The Study of Religion, p. 181 ff. 
2Dr. Clark Wissler. 
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gonquin a theory of manzto or among the Central Eskimo, ' of 
tornait, we have an approach a little more definitely to a re- 
ligious type of belief. 

In so far we seem to be in agreement with Brinton when he 
says, ‘‘ There is no special form of religious thought which ex- 
presses itself as * * * the belief that inanimate objects are ani- 
mated and possess souls or spirits. ‘This opinion, which in one 
guise or another is common to all religions and many philoso- 
phies, is merely a secondary phenomenon of the religious sen- 
timent, and not a trait characteristic of primitive faiths.” ? 

We have been trying to note some of the characteristics of 
the embryonic religious consciousness. We have assumed that 
there must have been atime when there was no such thing.* In 
some way it came into existence and throughout the history of the 
human race it has formed a perfectly definite attitude. It has 
thus had a natural history, which it is our part to investigate. 
There must have been certain situations that favored its develop- 
ment to the degree we know it among the culture races. It 
does not help us very far forward in our quest to postulate a 
‘¢ religiosity of man as a part of his psychical being.” * This 
very religiosity is a product and needs itself to be analyzed. 
This we have tried to do in the immediately preceding dis- 
cussion. In the same line we wish now to point out the impor- 
tance of the social group in the development of this religiosity. 

There seems to be intrinsically no reason why the notion of 
more far-reaching values may not have developed with individ- 
uals as with social groups, except that the group furnishes a 
more stable atmosphere for such a development. The highest 
religions show unmistakable signs of such an influence in their 
evolution. It is possible that religion to a certain extent devel- 
oped along individual, as well as social lines, but only in the 
latter did it attain its greatest richness of content, and perfected 
many of its most characteristic features. Hence, it seems to 
me, it is on this side that it is to be most clearly distinguished 


1 The Central Eskimo, Boas, The 6th annual report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. 

2 OD. cit., p. 135. 

*Cf. Brinton, of. cét., p. 34 ff. 

‘Brinton, of. cit., p. 30. 
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from the non-religious attitude.’ It would be difficult to con- 
ceive how the notions of love, spiritual relationship, truth, moral 
duty, and the like could have arisen outside of a social context. 
The social structure at least gives body and permanence to the 
religious attitude. For example, if a people holds to an ani- 
mistic belief, the spirits which have a definite place in the 
social consciousness are more important and permanent than 
the unattached ones, or the ones in whom individuals alone 
have an interest. As is well known, W. Robertson Smith? 
held that all primitive religion is essentially communal, but 
Professor Brinton, as stated above, takes decided issue with 
him on the point. Under strictly communal forms of worship 
Brinton classes the assemblage, the festal function, the sacrifice, 
and the communion with the gods.* In addition to these there 
are, he holds, certain purely individual rites, classified as follows : 
those relating to birth, naming, puberty, marriage, and death.* 
It may be said, however, that in the lower races these rites are 
as purely communal as are those of the first classification. 


1 It is interesting to compare with this theory that of Professor Tufts, above 
mentioned, regarding the social origin of the esthetic categories. 

2<<Tt was a national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal concerns the an- 
cients were very apt to turn, not to the recognized religion of the family or 
of the state, but to magical superstitions. The gods watched over a man’s 
civic life, they gave him his share in public benefits, the annual largess of 
the harvest and the vintage, national peace or victory over enemies, and so 
forth, but they are not sure helpers in every private need, and above all 
tbey would not help him in matters that were against the interests of the 
community as a whole. There was therefore a whole region of possible needs 
and desires for which religion could and would know nothing, and if su- 
pernatural help was sought in such things it had to be sought through magical 
ceremonies, designed to purchase or constrain the favor of demoniac powers 
with which the public religion had nothing todo. Not only did these magical 
superstitions lie outside religion, but in all well ordered states they were re- 
garded as illicit. A man had no right to enter into private relations with super- 
natural powers that might help him at the expense of the community to which 
he belonged. In his relations to the unseen he was bound always to think and 
act with and for the community and not for himself alone.” The Religion of the 
Semites, p. 246. With reference to this Brinton says, ‘‘ This statement is con- 
tradicted by nearly every primitive religion known to me.” Brinton, of. c/t., p. 
177. 

* Brinton, of. cz#., p. 190 ff. 

‘ Tbid., p. 192 f. 
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From first to last they are avenues through which the social 

group impresses itself upon the individual for the purpose of 

making him the more conscious of its superiority and authority. 

We do not question but that there are individualistic elements 

in these rites, but the social side is by all odds the most impor- 

tant. The birth of a child is naturally an event of considerable 
- moment, either positively or negatively, to many primitive 
groups, and one is tempted to feel that where the rites are ap- 
parently private they may well have derived their religious value 
from earlier practices of the same sort by the group. But it 
does not seem vital to the rest of our theory that primitive re- 
ligion should be found to be entirely communal in character. 
There could be no greater mistake than to suppose that there 
are rigid lines of separation to be traced in the development of 
individual and social attitudes. The extent to which the social 
body determines the psychic development of the individual is 
certainly indefinable in any accurate sense. It can only be 
said that there is an interaction between individual and group 
of the most intimate character. While society impresses itself 
upon its various component members, there zs zuteractzon, it is 
not all social consciousness. The point which we wish to insist 
upon, and it probably lies between the position of Smith and 
that of Brinton, is that religious values and all that goes to 
make up the distinguishing features of the religious conscious- 
ness have evolved most fully in the atmosphere of the social 
group. 

In the same article quoted by Brinton’ to illustrate the 
personal side of primitive religion as it comes out in the cere- 
monies attending birth, we find also abundant evidence that the 
community begins very early to impress itself upon the infant’s 
mind. Children among the Zufii, we are told, are initiated 
twice into the Aohko, a sacred order, the first initiation occur- 
ring in mere infancy. All boys join the order again but the 
second initiation is optional with the girls. To the fully 
initiate are revealed the sacred secrets of the tribe. What is 
true of infancy among the Zufii, is true to an even more marked 


™.> 


a 


1 The Religious Life of the Zuni Child. The Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, Vol. XI., p. 132. Cf. Brinton, of. czt., p. 193. 
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degree of the other religious rites mentioned by Brinton as 
personal. We have already spoken of the secret names of the 
Central Australians. Marriage and initiation with them are 
essentially social affairs,’ fully as much as the festival or sacri- 
fice which have been mentioned as characteristic of communal 
religion. Practically all the illustrations adduced by Brinton in 
his section on the personal side of primitive religion have clearly 
an important function in impressing upon the individual the 
authority of the social group, and more than that are the occa- 
sion for as definite expression of the social life as are festivals 
and sacrifices. In fact they are often accompanied by feasts 
and rites of various kinds on the part of the whole group. In 
connection with death Brinton himself mentions funeral feasts?” 
Perhaps one of the best illustrations of the social significance of 
death is to be found among the Central Eskimo, as reported by 
Boas in an article to which we have already referred. No 
member of an Eskimo village may hunt for three days after 
the death of another member. Even in the more personal c- s- 
tom, which is said to be inviolable, whereby an Eskimo family 
casts away all of its clothing after the death of one of its num- 
ber, we have really a communal rite, the breach of which would 
bring the offender into serious conflict with the rest of the group. 
In other words the enforcement of a rite of practice through 
tribal custom is itself evidence of its communal and not merely 
individual character. 

In many cases the community seems to perform death and 
burial ceremonies for the purpose of guarding itself against the 
return of the spirits of the dead.* ‘That the burial customs of 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. c##., Chapters III., VII., VIII., IX. 

2 O4. cit., p. 208. 

’Thus among the Kar Nicobarese, ‘‘ if a death should occur in the village 
proper, the natives after conveying the corpse to the ‘ dead house’ in E/panam, 
for fear of the spirit, barricade themselves in their houses and keep fire burning 
before the doors.” ‘‘ For some days after a death the ¢amiluapanas institute 
ceremonies for the purpose of expelling the ghost from the village.” ‘‘ It was 
customary for widows to have have one of their fingers cut off, and if they 
refused to submit to the operation, the posts and doorways of their houses were 
gashed and notched.” For numerous other practices of the same character, as 
well as for further details regarding the above, see, Jn the Andamans and Nico- 
bars, C. B. Kloss, 1903, New York and London, pp. 303-307. 
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the Australians are communal and not individual in their reli- 
gious character, is abundantly evident in the account given by 
Spencer and Gillen.’ 

As regards the general problem of the social character of 
primitive religion, statements similar to the following can be 
found in almost every account of the natural races: Their (the 
Zufii, Tusayan and Rio Grande Pueblos) sociology and religion 
are so intimately woven together that the study of the one can- 
not be pursued without the other, the ritual beginning at birth 
and closing at death. Of the Tusayan Pueblos in particular it 
is said that the Spanish priests sought to prohibit the sacred 
dances and votive offerings to the nature deities, and similar 
observances, and to suppress the secret rites, religious orders 
and societies, but these were too closely incorporated with the 
system of gentes and other family kinships to admit of extinc- 
tion.” There are four classes of mystery men among the 
Ojibwa.* First the medicine men proper who are chiefly 
eugaged in the administering of incantations and the exorcism 
of demons. The other three classes are devoted to work of less 
public and general interest, including jugglery, antagonism of 
the evil charms of rivals, the making of charms, and decoction 
of herbs. These practice their profession singly, while the first 
are organized into a society containing many persons of vary- 
ing degrees. Admission to membership is difficult but impor- 
tant. The society maintains the tribal traditions regarding 
cosmogony and the genesis of man, etc. ‘* The being who 
originally instructed the Indians is called Minabozho and the 
method pursued by him is dramatically rehearsed at the initia- 
tion of a candidate into the society. * * * By the Ojibwa, this 
entire process is firmly believed to be of a sacred and religious 
character ” (p. 67). ‘The Menomini have a similar organization, 
in connection with the elaborate initiation, into which various 
ethical precepts are enunciated. Parents are urged to teach their 
children to be honest and never to permit them to learn to lie or 
steal. Various utterances show the religious and sacred charac- 


1 Of. cit., Chap. XIV. 

2 The Sia, The Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1889-90. 

3The Menomini, The 14th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Hoffman. - 
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ter of the ceremonies. ‘* It is good for us to follow the injunc- 
tions of Manabaish and to gather about within the mzta wikomzk. 
The old people before us have spoken of the benefits to be 
gained by gathering here, I have now spoken about what the 
white heads have told me” (p. 82). ‘* Our old customs appear 
well, the words that are spoken sound well. This is the Great 
Mystery’s home. ‘The practices which our ald parents told us 
are beautiful in my eyes” (p. 82). 


MaAGiIc AND RELIGION. 


The relation of magic to religion is a problem closely con- 
nected with the differentiation of the religious attitude. The 
priority of each has been vigorously maintained. Frazier, in 
his monumental work Zhe Golden Bough, stands for the 
primacy of magic, while Lang’ and Jevons’ may be taken as 
representatives of the opposite point of view. Frazier’s position 
is that magic, preceding religion, was given up only as its value 
began to be doubted. Lang expresses in this question the 
thought of Frazier: ‘ Have not men attempted to secure weather 
and everything else to their desire by magic, before they in- 
vented gods, and prayed to them for what magic, as they 
learned by experience, failed to provide?’* As Lang points 
out, the evidence adduced by Frazier in support of this view is 
by no means conclusive, for, as he says, ‘If we find a race 
which has magic and no religion, we cannot be certain that it 
did not once possess a religion of which it has despaired.’ * 

The attempted solutions of the problem have usually 
amounted to the partisans’ outlining some particular conception 
of the nature of religion or magic and then proceeding to show 
that there were people who did or did not have practices which 
accorded with their predetermined notions. We do not pretend 
that our own discussion is free from this fallacy, for to a certain 
extent it is unavoidable. The only palliation for such a course 
seems to be to work out one’s theory and apply it in the light 
of a thoroughly scientific genetic and social psychology. It is 


1 Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 

2 Introduction to the History of Religion. 
SLang, of. cit., p. 47- 

‘OD. céit., p. 47. 
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from the lack of an appreciation of such a necessity that much 
of the discussion hitherto has been ‘in the air.’ 

The period in the history of the race when either magic or 
religion first appeared must have been characterized by a far 
simpler psychic life than that found in any modern savage. 
Hence we can hardly assume that there then existed the de- 
veloped notions that are given by many theorists of to-day as 
the original differentiz of magic and religion. In other words 
the primary fault with much previous discussion of this sub- 
ject has been that the relatively fixed concepts of the culture 
races are used without critical reconstruction to describe phe- 
nomena in totally different grades of experience. Hence as 
regards Frazier’s definition of religion as ‘‘ the propitiation and 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed to 
direct and control the course of nature and human life,” we can 
only say that it depends for its truth entirely upon the stage of 
culture and upon the form in which the necessity of a religious 
reaction has come to consciousness. To define religion in 
Frazier’s terms is to isolate it from any context in which it can 
have meaning. It is a simple matter to prove anything one 
wishes with such a detached definition. 

Jevons, in his J/ntroduction to the History of Religion, 
argues for the originality and independence of religion as far 
as magic is concerned, and in the same way disregards the 
genetic aspects of the development of experience. He starts 
with practically the same assumption as Frazier, 7. e., that re- 
ligion is based on some sort of an idea of supernatural powers, 
but attempts to draw from it opposite conclusions. To prove 
his point he presupposes, in other words, the differentiated ex- 
perience of the culture races in the peoples of primitive times. 
This of course is unavoidable if one starts with such a definite 
concept for his criterion, for the concept must be given the set- 
ting in the type of experience in which alone it is intelligible. 
Thus in order to render the idea of the supernatural intelligible, 
Jevons tells us that for the primitive man the universe was like 
a vast workshop full of varied and complicated machinery, that 
his needs were pressing and he could not take his time to ** study 
the dangerous mechanism long and faithfully before setting his 
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hand to it.”' Action must be immediate. Again he tells us 
that for the savage there were ‘‘ innumerable possible causes” 
for what he saw about him and in the midst of which he was 
turned loose with nothing to guide his choice as to which were 
the correct ones.” Concerning all this we should say that it is 
only from our point of view that this position is ‘ perilous’ or 
the mechanism dangerous. To him the universe does not pre- 
sent itself as a vast workshop of complicated machinery work- 
ing at full speed. It is no more complicated to him than are 
the needs of which he is conscious. From our point of view 
these are multitudinous enough, but for him they are certainly 
few and simple. He is conscious of the vast and complicated 
universe present to our experience, only at the points where 
certain food and danger stimuli and the like affect him. (Is it 
different in kind for us?) It is as these necessities are met 
under varying conditions that other necessities are brought to 
consciousness. ‘Thus, whatever may be the condition of the 
modern savage, the truly primitive man was most certainly not, 
as Jevons suggests, ‘‘ surrounded by supernatural powers and a 
prey to supernatural terrors.”* Neither need we suppose that 
he put forth his hand with dread. The very recognition of such 
powers, and the corresponding adjustments of experience, are 
possible only in a stage of culture that has departed far from its 
primitive simplicity. 

Such are the difficulties in Jevons’ use of the supernatural. 
His point of course is that, if such an idea is present in the 
primitive mind, it will lead at once to worship and religion, for 
no one would be foolish enough to try to manipulate by magical 
practices that which was already by definition conceived as 
beyond calculation and control. The force of the argument 
rests on the supposition that the idea of the supernatural was 
present in the mind of the primitive man with all the meaning and 
connotation that it might have for us. 

This discussion of Jevons is typical of the treatments of the 
subject, whether pro or con. Both sides err in describing reli- 


1 Introduction to the History of Religion, p, 17. 
2 Jbid., p. 33. 
3 Ibid., p. 35. 
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gion from the side of some content rather than from its place in 
a certain type of experience. 

All important differentiations of experience, as we have seen, 
occur with reference to the reconstruction of the habitual or the 
customary that in some way fails to meet the requirements of a 
new situation. It is entirely likely that in primitive times there 
were situations of this sort which produced attitudes functionally 
similar to the idea of the supernatural on higher levels of culture. 
The situation of tension involves an interruption of a practical 
habit, resulting, not in the definite postulation of supernatural 
powers, but in the focusing of attention for the purpose of secur- 
ing a more adequate adjustment of the means as perceived to the 
end that for the time withstands ordinary methods of approach. 
The point of interest is the end which cannot be reached by the 
usual expedients rather than the expedients themselves. Only 
relatively late can these be abstracted and set up as being of a 
certain kind distinct from other kinds, for instance as natural or 
supernatural. The idea of the supernatural is the extreme 
development of certain situations of tension, not their immediate 
result.' To the savage, it is simply that phase of a situation 
that must be treated with the greatest care and hence it is cer- 
tainly not true that at the very beginning, as Jevons tells us, he 
was conscious of a ‘** mysterious power which was beyond both 
his calculation and control.”’ 

We are prepared now to see that we are not, as against 
Jevons, obliged to hold either that magic and religion existed 
from the first, side by side, involving a recognition of both a 
natural and a supernatural, or that all was at the first felt to be 
entirely natural or entirely supernatural. The point of view 
here advocated is that both these concepts belong to a differenti- 
ated type of experience and that the primitive notion of the world 

1! Even with ourselves it is a concept which cannot be used off-hand, but 
only as we know its functional significance. For instance, does the supernatural 
mean with us simply a very big agency which can be placed longside smaller 
agencies that being smaller are natural; or is it merely a bit of conceptual short- 
hand for what we have not succeeded as yet in reducing to rational terms, or, 
still again, it is something like Kant’s noumenal world, a sphere, the connection 
of which with the natural, is incapable of representation in terms of thought cate- 


gories? Manifestly it is not a conception to carry over bodily into primitive 
culture. 
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can be described neither by natural nor supernatural nor by 
both together. 3 

The problem is then as to the circumstances under which the 
activities connected with the life process differentiated into those 
that we associate with magic and religion. If the supposition 
which we have carried over from genetic psychology is correct, 
there must have been a time when the religious consciousness 
was not definitely separated from the rest of a very simple ex- 
perience. The supposition is not that man was then irreligious 
but that his experience was too simple to demand a religious 
reaction. The same must be said of magic. If, and so far as 
they have elements which are similar functionally, religion and 
magic would originally have formed part of a primitive undif- 
ferentiated attitude, and would gradually separate from each 
other as experience became more complex and the requirements 
of action more varied. This primitive attitude involved the 
simplest conscious adjustments of the human species to the 
most immediate and pressing problems of the life process. It 
involved habits and customs with reference to these needs and 
the beginnings of efforts to mediate ends of which the first 
crude impulses had fallen short. 

In the presence of some simple demand for readjustment 
the savage reviews the forces of his world, as he conceives 
them, that he may attain the desired end. It is possible that he 
may conceive of particular crises in terms of spirits or animated 
objects, but he does it simply to render the situation intelligible. 
His attention is certainly upon the goal primarily, and it is with 
reference to it that the means have their peculiar significance. 

Some of these ends or goals would come to consciousness 
in connection with tribal activity, others in a more or less 
isolated fashion with no immediate reference to social ends. As 
we have stated from another point of view, on a preceding 
page, the religious (regardless of its content) is primarily closely 
connected with the social consciousness. While magic has a 
certain technique, it is seldom found with the definite organiza- 
tion that primitive religion presents. ‘The reason for the or- 
ganization of the latter is of course its identification with the 
organized social group. Religion in primitive society may be 
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regarded as primarily a system for the controlling of the 
group with reference to the ends which are felt most acutely 
by the group as a group. This is the more evident when 
we reflect that the effort to reconstruct means for an end indi- 
cates a certain control of the individual by the end. Thus, 
as soon as a community sets itself to accomplish something, 
the members are organized with reference to it, 7. ¢., the 


group is controlled by the end. One of the conceivable ends 
that controls the individuals in a group is the maintenance 


of the integrity of the social body. All practices designed 
to do this are religious, whether they are definite forms 
of worship or not. Among these we should class the compli- 
cated initiation ceremonies of many peoples, tribal organization 
involving the regulation of the individual’s life in the most 
minute details, his naming, his eating, his hunting, where he 


may go, whom he may marry, and his conduct toward the 
various members of the tribe.’ 


1 The following details regarding the Central Eskimo ( The Central Eskimo, 
Boas, Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology) are typical of customs 
which may be fairly called religious in the most primitive sense. ‘‘ There are 
numerous regulations governing hunting, determining to whom the game be- 
longs, and the obligations of the successful hunter towards the inhabitants of the 
village” (p. 582). There are very strict rules prohibiting the contact in any 
way of land and sea game. Thus deer meat must not be eaten the same day with 
seal. When skinning deer the hunter must avoid breaking a single bone. Bits 
of different parts of the animal must be cut off also and buried in the ground 
or under stones. On the west shore of Hudson Bay dogs are not allowed to 
gnaw deer bones during the deer hunting season, nor seal bones in their season. 
Potstone must always be brought from the rock where it is obtained. In one 
section the natives address a large rock and bid it farewell in passing. At acer- 
tain dangerous cape they always shake the head and mutter in passing. The 
belief in spirits does not seem to be a primary postulate, but simply one codérdi- 
nate with these other beliefs. Everything has its zzwa or spirit. These are 
called the /orna#t and are the invisible rulers of every object. Besides the ordi- 
nary fornai¢t there are more powerful superior beings which are iszwa of the 
stars, constellations and meteorlogical processes. Most of these fornazt may 
become the genii of men, but some of them, as the spirit of the sea, cannot (p. 
597). 

They have elaborate traditions, or system of myths, regarding Sedna, who 
is a female spirit and something of a supreme being. Most of the more defi- 
nitely religious rites have reference to her. Thus there are great feasts in the 
autumn connected with the Sedna myths. The ceremonies connected with her 
cannot be said to be worship, but rather simply the efforts to manipulate things 
in view of the fact that she is a powerful spirit. To a certain extent she is 
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Every social group, however low in the stage of culture, has 
some sort of a system of organization and control and this is 
religion in its most primitive form.’ It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether this control is effected through gods or spirits or 
without them, the process is the same whatever the content. If 
we choose to take some content as essential, ¢. g., the concilia- 
tion of superior spirits (Frazier), we have an arbitrary standard, 
in the light of which much that clearly possesses a religious 
function must be rejected as non-religious. 

So much for the side of religion. As concerns magic it is 
held that those mediating activities which do not get definitely 
organized into the tribal consciousness, those that are less gen- 
eral, more occasional, or affect individuals only, or small groups 
of individuals, all these furnish the basis for magic. I do not feel 
that it is possible even if it were desirable to definitely separate 
all practices into either magic or religion. The chief interest is 
to isolate the types of situations in which each attained its most 
characteristic development. It is quite possible for the two to 
merge in almost an indefinite number of combinations. The 
group may seem to practice magic and the individual to assume the 
religious attitude independently of the social group. It would 
be the more remarkable if one did not modify the other in many 
ways. But among all primitive peoples there does seem to exist 
the distinction we have made between the sorcerer who deals 
privately with unseen agencies, and the practices of the group. 
We find repeatedly mention made of the dread of the savage 
for sorcery and the punishments meted out to the offenders. 


simply an explanatory hypothesis. For instance the story of Sedna accounts 
for the origin of whales, whale bone, and of seals. Many of their myths are of 
this explanatory type; e. g., the first deer had no horns but large tusks, while 
the walrus had horns instead of tusks. This proved dangerous to men and an 
old man reversed them. 

This seems to be the situation regarding the Eskimo. There are a multi- 
tude of customs regulating every detail of their lives and along with these the 
world about them is interpreted as animated on the analogy of human life; as 
such it demands complicated adjustments on the part of man if he would carry 
on successfully the ordinary vocations of life. Their religion is simply the 
observance of the duties involved in this system of things. 

1It might also be said that this is morality and law in their most primitive 
form, since religion, law, and morality are indistinguishable as such in the 
lower levels of culture. 
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On the whole, magic is the primitive man’s science, and it is 
noteworthy that it is only within modern times that society has 
not viewed with suspicion scientific investigations. The modern 
conflict between religion and science is simply a continuation of 
the ancient struggle between the group and the sorcerer. 

We may next note how the difference in the context in 
which each has evolved has contributed to the peculiar devel- 
opment of each. Certain means suggest themselves as avail- 
able in a social situation that would not in other situations come 
to consciousness. This is easily conceivable when we reflect 
that the means that do come to conciousness are always more 
or less the result of association by contiguity. With primi- 
tive man and with ourselves it is not the inherent connection of 
things that is taken into account, but simply the elements of a 
situation that are commonly and prominently before the atten- 
tion. Hence the particular development of a system of media- 
tion and control will depend largely upon the actual elements 
in the situation in which it develops. Merely by way of illus- 
tration, undoubtediy one of the important elements in any 
primitive social structure is the system of ideas connected with 
the ancestors of the group. The very social consciousness 
tends to retain as a part of itself the members who have passed 
away as well as the living. We are not, of course, suggesting 
that religion originates in ancestor worship but simply that the 
idea of ancestors is one of the elements in social consciousness, 
and a very primitive one too. No better illustration of this can 
be found than the myths of the Central Australians concerning 
the Alcheringa, to which we have already referred. As we 
have seen, the Alcheringa, without being really worshipped are 
bound up with nearly all their ceremonies. We have also seen 
how many of the ceremonies of the Kwakiutl Indians originate 
in the adventures of an ancestor, as also the Mountain Chant 
of the Navajo. It is thus by no means theoretical that the 
mediating practices of a tribe are involved with the idea of 
their ancestors, whether these are worshipped or not. If it came 
to be believed that they could play an important ré/e in the 
mediation of tribal needs, the activities associated with them 
would easily assume the form of worship, or would tend to 
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adapt themselves to the maintaining and keeping vital of the 
bonds of fellowship between the past and present portions of 
the group. As is well known, W. Robertson Smith has shown 
that sacrifice among the Semites was such a practical expedi- 
ent.. Worship, with them, was atime of joyous communion. 
The interests of the tribe and the means of securing them would 
be inseparably connected with the various expressions of the 
tribal life and consciousness.? This connection of ancestors 
and spirits with mediating activities is possible only with those 
which have developed within social groups, and the contrast 
here with magic is significant. For magic there are no ances- 
tors, for there can be no definite consciousness of ancestors out- 
side of a social group. For magic there would be only spirits, 
and these could scarcely be of the definite and abiding character 
of those of religion since they would lack the sustaining influ- 
ence of a tribal consciousness. Under these conditions it was 
an easy matter for sympathetic magic, as we know it, to de- 
velop, that is, a form of magic involving no reference to spirits 
and depending upon a supposed interrelation of things that are 
associated by contiguity or similarity. 

By general consent, in so far as magic deals with spirits at 
all, it concerns itself with those which have no relation of good 
will to man, no stated relation of any kind in fact, but are 
simply wild and capricious. The distinction of gods and wild 
spirits made in some later stages of culture is further evidence 
of the connection of religion with the definite organization of a 
social body and of the more or less individual and non-social 
character of magic. We have already quoted W. Robertson 
Smith on this general subject and we would refer to that quota- 
tion now and ask that it be taken into account here.* The same 
author says also: ‘‘A supernatural being as such is not a god, 
he becomes a god only when he enters into some stated relation 
with men, or rather with some community of men. In the be- 
lief of the heathen Arabs, for example, nature is full of living 
beings of superhuman kind, the jzmm or demons. These j7nn 
are not pure spirits but corporeal beings, more like beasts than 


1 The Religion of the Semites. Lectures VII, VIII. 
2 Tbid., p. 240 ff. 
3 Page 30 of this thesis. 
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men. * * * Like wild beasts they have, for the most part, no 
friendly or stated relations with men, but are outside the pale of 
man’s society, and frequent savage and deserted places far from 
the wonted tread of men. * * * The zum are gods without wor- 
shippers, and a god who loses his worshippers goes back to the 
class from which he came, as a being of vague and indefinite 
powers who, having no personal relations to men, is on the 
whole to be regarded as an enemy. * * * In fact the earth may 
be said to be parcelled out between demons and wild beasts on 
the one hand and gods and men on the other. To the former 
belong the untrodden wilderness with all its unknown perils, the 
wastes and jungles that lie outside the familiar tracks and pas- 
ture grounds of the tribe, and which only the boldest men ven- 
ture upon without terror; to the latter belong the regions that 
man knows and habitually frequents, and within which he has 
established relations, not only with his human neighbors, but 
with the supernatural beings that have their haunts side by side 
with him.” We have quoted at length because the point is so 
clearly expressed that religion is connected with the familiar 
and the habitual, and this for primitive man is largely synony- 
mous with his social group. Beyond this is the great world of 
the occasional and hence the mysterious. It would be only the 
more daring and hence the few, the individuals, who would 
have dealings with this outer world. The contrast here drawn 
by Smith is, of course, based upon the studies made by him in 
the beliefs and customs of the primitive Semites. In general 
I do not believe that the division is as marked as here repre- 
sented. Whether a people make this definite separation be- 
tween religion and magic probably depends upon an intricate 
combination of circumstances. The development of a strong 
tribal life, or definite tribal feelings such as evidently belonged 
to the Semites as seen for instance in their sacrifices which were 
originally communal festivals, would be an important factor in 
such a distinction. 

The point we have wished to make in this discussion is not 
that religion is essentially social and magic essentially individ- 
ual, but that the former develops most readily in the atmosphere 


1 Religion of the Semites, pp. 112-114. 
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of the group, and the latter in that of separate individuals. 
Magic is simply primitive man’s science and there is nothing to 
hinder the tribe from availing itself of the scientific knowledge 
in the hands of its members. Many social groups may and 
have adopted magical practices. Magic simply furnishes the 
community with a technique for doing many simple things (I 
mean of course simple in its owneyes). Magic furnishes a postu- 
late available for many emergencies, and it is conceivable that it 
would simply stand for an attitude of approach toward many 
possible difficulties without becoming in any formulated way 
a part of social habit. Asa postulate it would lend itself to 
each individual in the meeting of his own difficulties. We can 
see that in multitudes of cases the difficulty would be only 
occasional and in many others it would interest only the 
individual concerned. It is also easy to see that in a difficulty 
of either of these kinds the initiative of the individual would be 
largely called into play, if not in devising a new method, at 
least in adapting the old device to the new situation. Magic 
would thus be readily associated with the private individual and 
in tribes in which the power of custom was strong this partic- 
ular aspect of magic, which as we have reason to believe is the 
larger aspect of it, would be outlawed. In communities of the 
opposite type, that is those of loose organization, magic might be 
so thoroughly taken up by the group as to be indistinguishable 
from religion. Many of the North American Indian tribes illus- 
trate this aspect of the development of magic. This is partic- 
ularly true of the Plains Indians. Major Powell says, however, 
of the Indians in general.’ ‘* The medicine man is an important 
functionary among all the tribes of North America and medi- 
cine practices constitute an important element in the daily life 
of the Indian tribe. But medicine practices cannot be differen- 
tiated from religious rites and observances. The doctor is priest 
and the priest is doctor, the medicine man is priest-doctor.”’ 
Apparently the chief form in which magic appears in many 
primitive tribes is as a means for causing disease in enemies, 
and the public medicine man is a functionary for counteracting 
the evil effects of such hostile magic, either in the tribe or the 


‘Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 46. 
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individual. Thus, ‘‘ The Sia have something as appalling to 
them as the return of the dead, in their belief in witchcraft, those 
possessing this craft being able to assume the form of dogs and 
other beasts.” ‘* They create disease by casting into the body 
snakes, worms, stones, bits of fabric, etc.” The theurgists of 
the secret societies are able, however, to cope with them.’ So 
among the Central Eskimo,’ the angakog, a conjurer or medi- 
cine man, is really a tribal functionary who has many cere- 
monies by which to drive off spirits. His principal office is to 
find the reason for sickness and death or any misfortune visiting 
the natives. Storms and bad weather are conjured by them by 
taking a whip of sea-weed and waving it on the beach and cry- 
ing: ‘It is enough.’ We have record also* of an apparently 
magical rite performed by an Eskimo community. A village 
united to kill an evil spirit that had been causing bad weather. 
We have already referred to the several classes of medicine men 
among the Ojibwa, one of which is organized into a secret 
society and deals with matters of public concern and is distinctly 
religious in character, while the others are more or less private 
in their activities, and are responsible for the type of magic 
which is so much dreaded by the Indians. Among the tribes 
of Central Australia, ‘‘ every man may have recourse to what is 
usually spoken of as sorcery, by means of which he may work 
harm of some kind to an enemy, and this power is not in any 
way confined to the medicine men, though on the other hand 
they are the only men who can counteract the evil influence of 
an enemy.” * 

It is an interesting question as to why the treatment of dis- 
ease among savage peoples has been so fully taken up by 
magic and not by religion. The answer seems to be that while 
sickness and death are matters of interest to the group they are 
more or less uncertain as to times and occasions, it is something 
that must necessarily interest some few more than the whole 
group. To be sure, after a death, it may become a matter of 


1Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, ’89-90, p. 68. 
2 Boas, of. cit., p. §92. 

3 Boas, of. ctt., p. 452. 

Spencer and Gillen, of. c#t., p. 530. 
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group concern to guard against the spirit, but before death it is 
a problem requiring the attention and skill of some individual. 
Or perhaps the treating of sickness by magic originates in the 
fact that it is supposed to be caused by magic and. hence must 
be counteracted by a similar force. But in the cause of sick- 
ness by magic we can detect its individual character as opposed 
to religion. ‘The medicine man who cures, on the other hand, 
represents the tribe in its desire to keep itself intact against the 
wiles of malicious individuals. 

The following additional points regarding the Australians 
seem to bear out our theory of magic. The medicine men, al- 
though in a sense public functionaries, are nevertheless not 
created by tribal ceremony nor are they organically related to 
the organization of the tribes. They are simply highly gifted 
men who have proved to their fellows that they have remarka- 
ble powers. The most importent classes of medicine men are 
those made by certain spirits, which suggests, as the actual pro- 
cedure proves, that the process is entirely a subjective and indi- 
vidual one. There is common a host of magical practices 
aside from those relating to disease and in them all indulge. 
They stand out in strong contrast with the tribal ceremonies 
described earlier in this thesis. Any individual may injure 
another by pointing at him a charmed bone or stick, various 
things may be ‘sung over’ by either men or women and used 
by them to inflict fatal injuries. Wives may also be secured by 
magic. ‘These practices are one and all of personal rather than 
social concern.’ It will be noted also that they are quite differ- 
ent in character from the individualistic elements which we have 
already pointed out in their tribal ceremonies. 

Jevons’ quotes from Ellis (Zhe Tshz-speaking Peoples) an 
account of the belief of the Gold Coast negroes, which is rele- 
vant here. They believe in local spirits of a dangerous char- 
acter which may, however, under certain conditions be domes- 
ticated. Thus every community has its tutelary deity, and 
‘‘when a family grows so large that it must divide, the family 
in whose keeping the tutelary deity does not continue conse- 


' For full details regarding the points referred to above, vide Spencer and 
Gillen, of. cit., Chap. XVI. 


2 OD. cit., pp. 164-166, 174-177. 
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quently requires a new one, or when a new town company is 
formed, and application is made to the priest of some local 
deity, who goes to the hill, rock, or river, etc., where the local 
deity resides” and proceeds to arrange for it to become the 
tutelary deity of the new family or village. In the same way 
individuals will seek out spirits and ally themselves with them. 
Such an individual spirit is called a suhman and its most im- 
portant function is to work according, to the will of its possessor, 
evil of all kinds against the latter’s enemies. Very different is it 
when an individual privately resorts to one of these spirits, be- 
cause the request which he has to prefer is such that he dare 
not make it publicly to the clan-god, who is the guardian of the 
community’s interest and the tribal morality. There is all the 
difference in the world between applying to the clan-god and 
to a spirit who has no reason to look with favor on one’s fellow 
clansman, but rather, presumably, takes pleasure in injuring 
them.’ The same sort of practice is also noted in Tinnevelly 
and in the Pelew Islands.’ 

The upshot of the matter regarding magic and religion is 
then something like this: Of the various crises or tensions aris- 
ing in the primitive man’s experience, some are more recurring 
and insistent and others are more occasional and particular. In 
the former the social group feels the tension, in the latter it is 
felt rather by the individual as such. We have held that it is 
because of this very difference in the way the crisis presents 
itself that correspondingly different mediating activities are 
gradually built up. The idea of neither the natural nor the 
supernatural is present in this early stage. It is simply a ques- 
tion of how to get something done or of how to secure some 
experience that seems more or less desirable or necessary at the 
time. 

Nor do religion and magic separate on the question of the 
supernatural. The idea may belong as legitimately to one as to 
the other. The presence, however, of the tribal consciousness 
in the one case and not in the other would render it easier for 
such an idea to become defined and fixed in religion than in 


1 Jevons, p. 177. 
2 Vide Jevons, pp. 175, 176. 
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magic. Moreover the technique for the mediation of these 
social crises would take the form of social habits, which we 
have previously discussed as the essence of primitive religion 
and the basis for the conservatism of religion. ‘This is also 
fostered by the greater importance and more far-reaching 
character of the crises that the tribe itself recognizes. Magic, 
on the other hand, does not deal with the supernatural as such, 
except in the eyes of observers of higher cultural levels. Being 
the technique of the more occasional, it develops with reference 
to more specific ends and is unhampered to any great extent by 
social habit. Hence it offers more opportunity for the develop- 
ment and expression of individuality. The technique of reli- 
gion, entirely because of its peculiar context, easily becomes 
cumberous and long drawn out. Magic, for the reasons just 
mentioned, offers a short cut to many of the things religion 
attempts to accomplish in a more circuitous fashion. With its 
occasional and individual problems, and its comparative lack of 
a fixed technique and hence its greater opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative, it does not furnish a favorable atmosphere for 
the development of supernaturalism as such. If, in its early 
stages, it deals with spirits, it is simply because they are a por- 
tion of the forces relevant to the practical situations that con- 
front it. If later on it attempts to accomplish definite results by 
the manipulation of various things associated by contiguity or 
similarity, it has in no wise departed from its original method. 
In its hypothesis that things are related in some manner, it is 
laying the foundations of true science, even though its method 
of judging relationship is radically wrong. On the other hand, 
the activities which become fixed in social habit furnish the 
basis for the development of the subtler feelings and sentiments 
which in time make up the religious consciousness.’ 


THE QUESTION OF THE FUNCTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDE. 


If the religious consciousness is a differentiation from some 
primative type of experience, two questions suggest themselves, 
the answers to which we should like to outline here in lieu of 
a more extended treatment which we hope to give them later. 

1 Vide supra, p. 29 ff. 
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The first question is as to the function of the religious atti- 
tude with reference to the rest of experience, and the second 1s 
as to the apparent absence of religion in many individuals of 
the present day. If itis a functional differentiation, its absence 
is apparently an anomaly. 

The question of function is a two-fold one. It may deal 
with the effects in general upon experience of the mere pres- 
ence within it of some element. It may refer, on the other 
hand, to some specific end for which presumably the element 
has been differentiated. It is in the first and more general 
sense of functional that the problem of mental function must 
generally be discussed. Merely to describe the interaction of 
the various mental elements is certainly an important part of 
the functional problem. ‘There are some aspects of conscious- 
ness that probably can only be stated in this general way. The 
entire emotional attitude, for instance,.is unquestionably as 
important as any other part of experience, and yet its connec- 
tion with the furthering of action is general and more or less 
mediate rather than specific and direct. The reflective con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, is quite directly related to activ- 
ity. We might say that some functions are directly related to 
overt activity and that others are internal and mediating. The 
function of the religious consciousness is, it seems to me, of 
this latter kind. That is, it influences the general tone of activ- 
ity as a whole rather than affords data for the solution of imme- 
diate problems. To be sure the religionist does modify his 
action in specific ways on account of his belief, but this does 
not prove that the religious consciousness stands on the same 
level as the reflective. It is one of the secondary differentia- 
tions and may more properly be called a specialization of 
experience than a specialization of consciousness. It is an 
attitude that pervades to a greater or less degree the primary 
differentiations. 

As to its function in more specific ways, we can say (with- 
out question) that the sense of the ultimate organization of 
activity is important for the adequate performance of certain 
acts. The more intricate the reaction within itself and the 
more complex its connections with other reactions, the more 
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necessary does it become to take into account things beyond 
the present situation. The religious attitude is one of the ways 
in which this may occur. It is the first way in which it occurred, 
and if at the present time there are other channels for the ex- 
pression of the same attitude, it is a fact related to the problem 
of the non-religious individual. It would be impossible to state 
completely the functional relations of any of these mediating 
aspects of experience, simply because it is impossible to give an 
adequate statement of their social setting, and it is in certain 
modifications of the entire social complex from specific direc- 
tions that their functions appear, rather than in the determina- 
tion of specific modes of activity. 

It is important to distinguish between the psychologist’s and 
the religionist’s points of view in this question of function. Tothe 
religionist, the function of his attitude is the glorification of God, 
to assist him in the peformance of certain duties, for spiritual 
growth and the like.’ From the psychological point of view, 
however, we can only say that religion deepens human action 
and human relations and furnishes the highest sanction for cer- 
tain lines of conduct. Further than this the psychologist can- 
not go. The religionist always recognizes the actions prompted 
by his attitude as good. Their actual goodness is not, however, 
necessarily the product of the religious consciousness, nor are 
religious acts necessarily good. The development of the eth- 
ical mind seems to a certain extent to have gone on independ- 
ently of the religious. However this may be, religion certainly 
does offer the highest sanction for the activity to which it is most 
closely related. The divine approval, the dogmas of heaven, 
of the spiritual life, etc., are concrete ways of stating to the 
religionist his sense of values. Probably a majority of mankind 
feel that life is worth much more than shows itself on the sur- 
face at any one moment. Itis a matter of indifference how the 
sense of this worth is stated, provided it is recognized and the 
conduct of the moment governed accordingly. These religious 


1 Professor James Leuba has an interesting article in the Monis¢ of July, 
1901, in which the significance of religious states to their possessors is illus- 
trated by a number of autobiographical paragraphs from widely different types 
of people. 

*I hope to treat this point adequately at another time. 
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dogmas may be taken as one of the ways in which the sense of 
worths may be symbolically expressed. Such a conception as 
this in no way underrates that for which they stand. It is easy 
for their possessors to postulate these dogmas as ontological reali- 
ties when they lose their vital connection with the activities which 
gave them existence. 

The question of the function of the religious consciousness is 
further complicated by the possibility of its isolation from activity 
and its development more or less as a thing in itself. In many 
cases that arise under such circumstances, it is simply impos- 
sible to say that there is any direct functional utility, although 
one may yet be able to interpret these cases in terms of the 
social situations out of which they arose, 7. ¢., the combination 
of circumstances which made such an isolation possible may be 
stated as may also the way in which the combination determined 
the specific line of development which subsequently occurred. 

It is only as the religious consciousness is conceived from the 
functional point of view that it is possible to discuss intelligently 
the question as to whether religious consciousness is necessarily 
always present in every developed mind or whether there are 
some people and individuals in whom it is absent. If we have the 
correct conception of religion it would seem that every human 
society would differentiate elements which would be analogous if 
not identical in function with what we have recognized as religi- 
ous. That is to say, every society must have its systems of con- 
trol, the more fundamental of which inevitably assume the 
religious form as they are taken up into the sphere of habit. 
When the social system becomes so highly differentiated as to 
require the exercise of constant attention in order to make the re- 
adjustments needful for the complexity of its life, religion ceases 
to be so much a social affair, or it may be said that it begins to 
be isolated from the social consciousness. This shift from society 
to the individual we wish to discuss in detail in the further working 
out of this subject. It is this which opens the way for the dis- 
appearance of religious consciousness in certain types of individ- 
uals. In proportion as it is detached from its social setting the 
greater the number of possible variations in its nature, and form 
of expression. It would not be strange if on this individual basis 
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it should in some cases be found to be largely, if not altogether, 
lacking. 

For those who assume that the religious is a sense, or instinct, 
having no organic relation with the other constituents of con- 
sciousness it is difficult to admit that it may be absent in certain 
individuals. To prove that it is always present, the most pains- 
taking efforts have been put forth to show its.existence in even 
those professedly the most irreligious. If at some time in his 
life such an one shows a glimmering of the religious attitude, 
as does proverbially the profane sailor in the storm, it is at once 
assumed that this is proof positive of the existence of a deep-lying 
religious instinct. ‘There are propably few if any people who 
do not at some time in life have such an attitude, but its spas- 
modic appearance is not evidence that it is a deep-lying instinct, 
nor is the seemingly continuous religious consciousness of some 
others any more evidence of it. If the religious attitude is a 
differentiation with reference to certain situations, we cannot 
hold that it is continuous except as these situations are more or 
less continuously present in consciousness. If there should be 
found persons who never or only occasionally evaluated situa- 
tions in the religious manner, it would be better, instead of put- 
ting it in terms of instinct, to say that there was present in one 
case a particular organization of personality that reacted in a 
certain way to situations which brought forth no response in 
others of a different organization of experience. 

This raises the question as to what circumstances tend to 
reduce the possibility of such reactions or to do away with them 
altogether. We are not concerned here to prove either that 
there are some who are never religious or that every one has 
some sort of religion, but rather to inquire into the conditions that 
tend toward a diminution of the religious type of mind. Ifthere 
are such conditions, there would be nothing @ frzorz against 
the existence of certain forms of experience in which the reli- 
gious element was totally lacking. 

In so far as religion continues a social phenomenon, that is 
the expression of a certain tribal or social attitude in which the 
life of the whole is bound up, it is naturally present in all mem- 
bers of the community in approximately equal degree. Reli- 
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gious practices being almost entirely objective, it would be easy 
for social pressure and social suggestion to produce a common 
type of religion. The individual differences so prominent 
among the culture races cannot emerge to any great extent. 
This is totally changed as social pressure becomes less impera- 
tive. Individuality in all lines comes more and more into evi- 
dence. Some people are seen to be more reflective and subjec- 
tive, others more direct and objective. As individuality becomes 
thus prominent, there is less likelihood of social suggestion exert- 
ing so great an influence and hence there is less uniformity in the 
conception of ultimate values. In so far as this conception has 
been identified with the social life of the community it is impressed 
upon all alike. He who shares in the life of the community is 
necessarily religious. The opposite would be inconceivable. 
‘¢ A man did not choose his religion or frame it for himself, it 
came to him as part of the general scheme of social obligations 
and ordinances laid upon him, as a matter of course, by his 
position in the family and in the nation. Individual men were 
more or less religious, as men now are more or less patriotic, that 
is, they discharged their religious duties with a greater or less 
degree of zeal according to their character and temperament 
but there was no such thing as an absolutely irreligious man.” ' 
In the ill-organized Indian tribes of the American plains the 
group as a whole does not engage in the performance of a cere- 
mony but only the older or more devout minded ones, while the 
majority of a group, ostensibly devoted to the performance, give 
attention to it only casually and spend their time for the most 
part in various sports. The contrast between the Indians and 
the Semites is very suggestive. In the case of the former we 
have evidence of the appearance of a non-religious attitude 
apparently due to the imperfect development of the social body. 
The modern civilized community represents the same condition 
of affairs, but produced in a different way. 

As individuality has developed in the modern community, 
the more suggestible conform to the general type more than those 
of overt and active temperaments. Still others by contrary 
suggestion tend to assume an opposite type. Still others never 


1 Robertson Smith, of. cz?., p. 29. 
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have their impulses defined in this way because of the looseness 
of the organization of modern society. Thus in two different 
ways a type of consciousness which is more or less non-religious 
is gradually produced. 

It is not meant that the activity of the non-religious is un- 
mediated by the more ultimate values. A great many religious 
values are carried over into the conduct and life of those who 
recognize no religious consciousness. ‘That is to say, religion 
has so thoroughly mediated certain forms of conduct that the 
performance of them in the religious manner has become recog- 
nized and automatic. The religious mind is distinct from the 
non-religious in that it not only embodies in its life the values of 
religion but does it more or less consciously. It has been as- 
serted that the basis of religion is the feeling of dependence. 
In a sense this is true. At least itis probably in this connection 
that the religious attitude appears in the ordinarily non-religious, 
although the developed religious consciousness is certainly 
much richer than this. The feeling of dependence may be 
counted an instinctive attitude, present in all people in a greater 
or less degree, and in certain crises capable of rising to the 
uppermost place in the minds of most men. It is comparatively 
_ easy for social suggestion or memory to interpret this in religious 
terms, and this is about all that can be said for its intrinsic 
religious significance. 


THE CONTENT OF THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE 
CaAusES GOVERNING ITs SELECTION. 


The problem which now confronts us is one of the most in- 
teresting in the psychology of religion. It is the problem as to 
why certain mental states and certain overt practices have been 
selected as peculiarly fit for the expression of the religious 
attitude. Inthis thesis the development of religious expression 
has already been traced in some of its early stages. Sucha 
statement should give an historical setting of considerable value 
for estimating the more subjective religious attitudes of the cul- 
ture races. There is, however, a deeper question not thus far 
touched upon. The foregoing considerations account simply in 
a general way for the overt forms of religious expression. 
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Back of these overt manifestations there are of course certain 
states of mind, certain evaluations of these external practices. 
These states of mind come to be regarded as of peculiar reli- 
gious value and when they are selected, or recognized, they tend 
to emphasize the overt reactions that have been most potent in 
producing them. Why these religious states have been thus 
selected is the deeper question that concerns us here. 

From the standpoint of the devotee such a question is absurd. 
Sacred acts are such because they have been ordained by the 
deity or because they have received his sanction as the ap- 
propriate means of drawing near to him. Particular states of 
mind are religious for the same reasons, because they have the 
divine sanction, because they open the individual to divine in- 
fluences, or because they actually emanate from the divine 
nature itself. This latter view though the most extreme is the 
logical outcome of the preceding ones. In short the forms of 
religious expression, and particularly their mental concomitants, 
are taken as something given and hence as requiring no further 
analysis, or as something incapable of further analysis because 
existing out of any connection with the rest of the overt or 
mental life. 

A genuine psychology of religion cannot stop short of a 
complete analysis of all the aspects of the religious conscious- 
ness, or at least an analysis as complete as it is possible to make 
of any other mental phenomena. It is without doubt important 
to have information as to how religious impulses find expres- 
sion, whether in sacrificial rites, feastings and merry-making, 
penances, ascetic practices, fastings, the keeping of holy days, 
or whether solely in certain states of mind recognized as pecu- 
liarly religious, certain others being condemned as non- or anti- 
religious in value. We must not, however, consider any of 
these expressions as data about which no further questions need, 
or can be asked. If, as has been maintained, the religious 
consciousness is to be interpreted as a form of reaction, it must 
submit to all the categories that apply to other reactions. 

It is on the mental side that there has been the most notable 
failure to analyze religious reactions, although this is, in fact, 
the ultimate problem, inasmuch as the overt forms themselves, 
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in developed religions, reduce to the mental. The need of 
a better analysis is well illustrated by the common theories of 
the relation of emotion to religion. ‘The question is not here 
raised as to whether emotion is the paramount element of the 
religious consciousness, but rather what does it mean for religion 
if this class of mental phenomena does have peculiar value for 
it, and also whether in taking emotion as an ultimate state, 
capable of being considered alone and out of relation to the rest 
of the mental life, there has not been a tendency to take a nar- 
row and consequently inadequate view of religion itself. The 
answers to these questions involve an examination both of reli- 
gious expression and of the functional significance of emotion. 
Should such an inquiry indicate that there is no such thing asa 
merely emotional reaction, it would appear that the student of 
religious phenomena could never properly define religion as 
emotional or any thing else per se. The problems before us 
may be restated thus: What is the psychology of reaction, and 
why have particular types of reactions been regarded as pecu- 
liarly religious? : 

The first problem was discussed in the first sections of this 
thesis. As a corollary, it may be here added that there is, 
strictly speaking, no such thing as mere emotional expression. 
An expression is always an entire activity, in which now one 
element and now another may receive attention, so that it may 
come to be called intellectual or emotional, as the case may be, 
but in any case it is always a reaction of the organism as a 
whole toward a certain stimulus or situation. This reaction 
represents the evaluating attitude assumed by the organism 
toward the situation. When we say the organism as a whole, 
we have in mind its power both to conserve its past experiences 
and to adjust these to new problems. Every reaction involves 
necessarily both the values of previous adjustments and as well 
the adaptation of these adjustments to the specific nature of new 
stimuli. If the retrospective values are most prominent so that 
there is little new adjustment, the reaction is emotional. If the 
emphasis is on effecting a readjustment in which past values 
consciously enter, the reaction is intellectual. If the adjustment 
is immediate, involving little consciousness of retrospective ele- 
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ments, the reaction is more or less habitual. From the nature 


of a reaction, it us thus impossible that it be described off-hand 
as emotional, intellectual or automatic. These terms themselves 
must be interpreted. If a reaction or attitude, therefore, is de- 
scribed as emotional, we have by no means made an ultimate 
statement regarding it; the question still arises as to the nature 
of the organization of the reaction that causes one part of it to 
stand out more prominently than the others, or the further ques- 
tion as to whether the reacter has been led to give attention to 
one aspect to the neglect of the others. The first question re- 
lates to factors that vary with the situation and the immediate 
organization of the individual. The second deals primarily 
with the more ultimate organization of the individual and seeks 
to explain why he has come to regard certain elements in his re- 
actions as of supreme worth and has consequently tried to empha- 
size them and to minimize the others. The first has been an- 
swered by the statement that all expression consists of entire 
reactions, which are differentiated, not through their inherent 
and ultimate constitution, but through the varying interests and 
points of view of the individual himself. The second question 
relates to the influences that lead the individual to have constantly 
a certain interest or point of view regarding his reactions entirely 
aside from what they are as contents or processes to the psy- 
chologist. The real problem of the psychology of religion is 
thus not whether it is predominently emotional or intellectual or 
both, for religion consists essentially in entire reactions. It is 
rather as to why certain elements in these reactions have been 
regarded as of more worth than others and consequently have 
tended to be abnormally developed. 

Preparatory to an answer to this question let us note in a 
summary manner the sort of activities that have at various times 
been taken as expressions of the religious sentiment. The array 
is of course very diverse. In the list are trances, dreams, 
ecstacies, fastings, penances and kindred pathological and neu- 
rotic phenomena, of which H. R. Marshall makes the remark- 
able and characteristically absurd assumption that they were 
originally induced in people by priests to strengthen the authority 
of the latter over them.’ In the category of religious expression 

. Quoted by A. T. Hadley in the February Adlantic, 1903. 
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there are also various emotional states such as exaltation, humility, 
love, charity, intolerance, bigotry, persecution of all descrip- 
tions. We find also the phenomena of suggestion from its 
simplest forms to such tremendous upheavals as the Crusades. 
There are also and have been sects, ostensibly religious, bound 
together by strange ties and for strange and even immoral pur- 
poses. It will be objected, no doubt that many of these things 
are not expressions of genuine religion. It issufficient to an- 
swer that they have at any rate occurred under the sanction of 
religion, and that whether they are its true expression or not, 
there must at least be something about the religious attitude that, 
under favoring conditions, will produce just such activities and 
states of mind. Such a supposition seems, a przorz, entirely legit- 
imate from the functional point of view. It it not legitimate to 
attribute all of religion’s undesirable concomitant phenomena to 
some totally disparate forces, e. g., the Devil. The religious 
attitude is not something that exists entirely in and of itself. 
If it exists at all it is as an organic part of the entire life-process. 
It is a specialization of the elements involved in this process with 
reference to certain conditions and certain stimuli. The dis- 
tinction between the religious and other attitudes is purely a 
functional one and does not refer to ontological differences. 
Hence the manifestations of this form of consciousness must be 
subject to great diversity, for whatever involves the reaction of 
the psycho-physical organism lays itself open to all the possibili- 
ties for reaction which that organism contains. The sort of 
reaction which occurs at any particular time depends on the way 
in which the stimulus is presented and the sort of stimulus it is. 

It is important for the adherent of any religion to recognize 
these simple psychological facts that he may realize his right 
and duty to control his reactions. Hitherto that which has 
come to be regarded as religious activity has been largely the 
result of chance selection. The forms occurring oftenest have 
been gradually crystallized into habit, it being assumed that 
they were necessarily the unique and not-to-be-questioned ex- 
pression of an attitude that could be defined solely in terms of 
itself. From our point of view it is the duty of the religionist 
to get under his control the most desirable forms of religious 
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expression. This can be done only through a study of the 
psychology of expression and the functional significance of its 
varieties. 

We may now take up more intelligently the diverse mani- 
festations of religion and inquire into their relation to the re- 
ligious attitude, that is, why they have been selected and what 
their relation is to the more or less pathological and neurotic 
phenomena that seem to be associated with some types of re- 
ligion. It must be kept in mind that the religious attitude is to 
be distinguished from the larger whole of consciousness only 
on functional grounds, and that it therefore bears a definite re- 
lationship to the universe of consciousness within which it exists 
or is distinguished. One of the most important aspects of this 
relationship is suggested by the following sentences from LeBon' 
‘¢ A person is not religious solely when he worships a divinity, 
but when he puts all the resources of his mind, the complete 
submission of his will and the whole-souled ardour of fanaticism 
at the service of a cause or an individual who becomes the goal 
and guide of his thoughts and actions.” Again, ‘It is a plati- 
tude to say that religion is necessary for the masses, because 
all their ideas take necessarily the religious form, a form 
which obviates the necessity of discussion. The objects of 
religious belief change but it can hardly be said that the reli- 
gious sentiment has itself changed.” As here suggested the 
religious consciousness is not only related to the remainder of 
consciousness, it is actually synonymous with certain of its 
aspects. In other words there is what LeBon calls the reli- 
gious form, a form not peculiar to religion but belonging to 
many other conscious-phenomena. An idea is in the ‘ religious 
form’ when it is established in those regions of the mind in 
which it does not come into direct, active competition with other 
ideas. To this portion of consciousness the terms habit, margin, 
fringe, subconscious mind, etc., have variously been applied. 
Perhaps such a term as habit or fringe is more desirable than 
subconscious mind for it is more exact and carries with it no 
mysterious connotation. We refer simply to those mental opera- 
tions and the overt activity connected therewith which are in a 

1 The Crowd, p. 64. 
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greater or less degree removed from the center of consciousness, 
or from that region in which the adjusting activities are the 
most fully focalized. In fact the conception of the fringe, as 
presented by Professor James,’ we wish to carry over zm ¢ofo, in 
so far as it may be taken as a description of mental structure. 
Of its functional significance we shall have something to say 
later. 

Through the notion of the fringe we account for the more or 
less unconscious influence upon present activity and thought of 
a vast mass of one’s past experience as well as the whole circle 
of instinctive impulses and tendencies. These elements are all, 
under ordinary circumstances, fused in the consciously directed 
activity, giving it tone and vitality. There are various circum- 
stances, however, under which the fringe asserts itself. These 
are ordinarily times of diffused consciousness such as the dream 
state, either in sleeping or waking periods. Whatever forces 
tend to cause the focal portions of consciousness to dissipate, in 
so far emphasize the marginal control. This occurs under all 
forms of strong excitement, either self induced or suggested, 
when, as is often said, action is on the impulse. The fringe 
itself is to a certain extent organized, but usually only in sepa- 
rate threads differing thus from the center in which these threads 
are coordinated or susceptible of codrdination. All manifesta- 
. tions of impulse, instinct, emotion, habit, etc., may be regarded 
as phenomena in which marginal influences are relatively 
prominent. ‘There is, however, no line of absolute demarca- 
tion between the margin and the focus. The distinction is 
rather in varying degrees of organization. 

The marginal portions of consciousness are especially active 
in the crowd, or mob. This is primarily due to the fact of sug- 
gestion. Action upon suggestion is opposed to that originating 
in the focus of consciousness in that it involves little or no direc- 
tion from the rest of the self. Such action is mere/y spontane- 
ous. An impulse once aroused tends to work itself out with 
little hindrance from other impulses in the margin because they 


1 I make the term include even more than does James, believing that it can 


logically be used as a generic term for subconscious phenomena of all kinds. 
The justification I shall have to defer. 
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are not organized into inhibiting systems. Thus it is that sug- 
gestions of all sorts from the most innocent to the most vicious 
are easily taken up and acted upon. Whatever impulses there 
may be in any direction, which are set free by suggestion in- 
stead of by the more organized portions of consciousness, be- 
come, in so far, phenomena of the fringe. This, as we take it, 
is the psychology of mob mind, and it is this form of mental 
activity that LeBon calls the religious. He is correct, however, 
only because the mental phenomena of mobs and of the reli- 
gionist have for their common ground the fringe rather than the 
focus of consciousness. Our immediate problem is not as to 
whether it is desirable that religion should have such a basis, 
but why those phases of consciousness removed from the cen- 
tral stress have come to be regarded with the most favor. The 
question of values is, however, an important one, especially in 
view of the attitude assumed by Professor James in Zhe Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience. Here he gives abundant evidence 
of the dependence of religion upon the subconscious elements. 
His decided approval and attempted justification of it renders the 
necessity of a functional examination more than otherwise ap- 
parent. James really attempts no such analysis, estimating the 
value of the phenomena of the fringe on purely pragmatic 
grounds. We have seen that all the elements of conscious- 
ness are organized into definite reactions, but that their mode 
of combination may vary indefinitely. There can be no intelli- 
gent discussion of the effects of any portion of a reaction upon 
conduct without a preliminary genetic and functional examina- 
tion of those portions. Failing to do this we have no general 
grounds on which to determine the relative validity of the fringe 
and the center and hence it is not only easy for James to say 
anything about it that he pleases, but, further, there is nothing 
to hinder his extreme assumption that the fringe may reveal 
worths that the center has no access to, that it may in fact be 
a means of communication with a beyond of some sort. 

The following passages from Zhe Varieties of Religious 
Experience will render James’ position clearer. We can afford 
to pause over it as it is an attempt to justify on psychological 
grounds the common religious view. On page 16 of this work 
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it is held that the validity of any experience must rest ultimately 
on its results. This is the test of the experiences of the mystic. 
‘Some persons follow more the voice of the moment in these 
cases, some prefer to be guided by average results. Hence the 
sad discordance of many of the spiritual judgments of human 
beings.” The term spiritual here, as in common parliance, is 
indefinite because it is unanalyzed. Spiritual judgments must 
refer to those determined largely by fringe elements. The 
guidance by the average is another way of saying that the cen- 
ter asserts itself and that judgment is through reason instead of 
through the associations by contiguity of the more mechanical 
portions of the mind. James defends religion from those who 
point to its neurotic elements by maintaining that no scientific 
theory is impugned by the fact of its author’s having a neu- 
rotic constitution.’ This, as he suggests, is because the validity 
of such atheory rests not on subjective but on objective grounds. 
We hold that with religion the case is different. We cannot 
thus completely abstract a religious experience from its pos- 
sessor and calculate or note its effects. Notwithstanding the 
claims of the pragmatist, there are no effects per se. Even 
if the ultimate test is the practical consequences, it would cer- 
tainly be likely that the judgment which was based on a careful 
examination of the concrete conditions would more probably 
have desirable practical effects than one which ignored them. 

It is further held that the ‘spiritual judgment’ is based pri- 
marily on our own immediate feeling and secondarily recog- 
nized as true. The proof of the reality of an unseen world 
is based on certain phenomena of the fringe. On p. 58 he 
refers to a ‘feeling of reality’ other than that given by the 
special senses, such as the sense of presence, various mystical 
experiences, the sense of God’s presence, etc. He calls 
attention to the fact that unreasoned experience is more con- 
vincing than rationalistic efforts to establish belief. As a state- 
ment of fact this is probably right. James has simply affirmed 
the large place held by fringe elements in the religious con- 
‘sciousness. That a religious judgment has its origin in these 


outlying regions and is accompanied by good effects does not 
Ps 2%. 
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therefore prove that it is not necessary to raise inquiries as to 
the nature of its origin. We cannot ignore the fact that it did 
come from the fringe and we have a right to ask whether the 
desirable results have been obtained with the most economical 
expenditure of energy or not. If a practical truth has been 
enunciated through these agencies, it does not follow that it has 
been obtained in a safe way and by one that we can afford to 
depend upon. The mind is a single organism and the various 
parts of it should not work at variance. It is not conceivable 
that the mind, an organization of forces for use in practical 
affairs, should, in unbalanced condition, be used by nature as an 
avenue for important revelations as to truth and duty. We may 
safely say that there is nothing done external to the organized 
mind that could not be better done if the latter were in its nor- 
mal condition. 

Both James and Starbuck account for conversion through 
the influence of subconscious or fringe elements. James, on p. 
208, quotes the following experience from Starbuck. ‘I finally 
ceased to resist and gave myself up, though it was a hard strug- 
gle. Gradually the teeling came over me that I had done my 
part and God was willing to do his.” Starbuck’s comments are 
referred to by James (p. 209) with approval. ‘* To exercise the 
personal will is to live in the region where the imperfect self is 
most emphasized. Where, onthe contrary, subconscious forces 
take the lead, it is more probably the better self 7” posse which 
directs the operation.” Here again we have the assumption of 
the peculiar and isolated value of the fringe. 

On page 211 we find a tendency to identify or relate the 
supernatural and the subliminal. The ‘ outside forces’ postu- 
lated by theology may be, according to James, the subconscious 
ones of psychology. (He does not, however, hold that all super- 
natural influences can be covered by the action of the fringe. 
‘¢ Candor obliges me to confess that there are occasional bursts 
into consciousness of results of which it is not easy to demonstrate 
any prolonged subconscious incubation.”) Hence the import- 
ance of the fringe in conversion logically follows. Ifa subject 
have no liability to subconscious activity or if his conscious 
fields have a hard rind of a margin that resists incursions from 
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beyond it, his conversion must be gradual. His possession 
of a leaky or pervious margin, is thus the conditio sine qua 
non of the subject’s becoming converted in the instantaneous 
fashion.' Merely as a matter of psychology we should entirely 
agree with this. It is an additional attestation of the large part 
played by fringe phenomena in the make-up of the religious 
consciousness. This much may be admitted without going tothe 
extent of suggesting that the subconscious is an avenue through 
which extra-human influences may enter the soul, as James in 
another place expressly suggests may be the case. ‘The hubbub 
of the waking life might close a door which in the dreamy sub- 
liminal might stand ajar or open.’' Again, ‘It must always 
remain an open question whether mystical states may not pos- 
sibly be much superior points of view, windows from which 
the mind looks out upon a more extensive and inclusive world.’ ? 
The only answer that can be given to this point is the one that 
comes through an examination of the functional relation of 
reason and emotion, a problem to which we must shortly turn. 
Paralleling his valuation of the fringe, James * discredits the 
intellect in religion, maintaining the futility of trying to con- 
struct religious objects out of the recources of reason, or by the 
logical reason drawing rigorous inferences from non-subjective 
facts. Reason and philosophy do not found our belief but simply 
furnish grounds for what we have already believed. Feeling is 
the deeper source of religion.* In actual practice logical con 
sistency is a minor matter. The main thing about an idea or 
notion is whether it has been a part of some one’s experience and 
has served some purpose in rightaction. It makes no difference 
whether the common man is consistent in his belief or not. 
‘¢ Common sense is less sweeping in its demands than philosophy 
or mysticism have been wont to be, and can suffer the notion of 
this world being partly saved and partly lost.”* Here as above 
we do not dispute the facts as James givesthem. We hold rather 
that the important question is as to the exact location within 


experience as a whole of this disregard for consistency. 
IP, 242. 
2P. 428. 
°P. 433. 
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Reference has already been made to the fact that every re- 
action is in a sense a reaction of the entire psycho-physical 
organism. Normally this organism is a reacting unit within 
which various elements may be isolated but which subserve 
definite ends in the complex coérdination. Truth is not appre- 
hended by any one of these elements to the exclusion of the 
others. Each one in a particular way contributes to the appre- 
hension. We need not then inquire which part is most effec- 
tive in directing action in the practical world, which furnishes 
the key to scientific truth, aud which is most valuable for dis- 
cerning the things of the spirit, but rather how do they all work 
together to produce now this result, now that. 

The particular phase of this question that need here concern 
us is the one as to the relation of the fringe, or marginal self 
to the focus of consciousness, the origin and functional differ- 
ence of each. From the evolutionary point of view it seems 
most satisfactory to regard the former as the undifferentiated 
matrix out of which the more definite conscious states have 
arisen. Its content at the first may be thought of as mere un- 
defined feeling. In the more developed consciousness it em- 
braces all that is not present in the center of attention. Habit 
in the broader sense of the term covers much that is included 
in the margin of consciousness. It may be said that in the main 
here also arc to be found the values of the adjustments, indivi- 
dual and instinctive, hitherto worked out, in so far as they are 
elements of consciousness at all. The presence of the margin 
constantly affects the action at the center, the center in fact 
being simply the point in consciousness where the values of 
past experience, that is those stored in the fringe, are brought 
into most direct contact with the problems brought to conscious- 
ness by the environment. It is the point at which the fringe is 
utilized and controlled; where there is a selection of elements 
for carrying on the processes of the organism. It is the point 
of onward movement, of adjustment, of individuality. It is in 
fine a specialization out of an undifferentiated matrix of habit, 
instinct, and reflex action with reference to the more adequate 
control of action. The passage from the fringe to the center 
is, then, a passage from more or less incoherent and uncon- 
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trolled elements to the organized and controlled side of con- 
sciousness.’ 

As already stated the fringe is the side of consciousness 
that is particularly open to suggestion. It is sometimes referred 
to as the low-grade portion of the mind. It is not in itself low- 
grade, but the mind that is habitually under the domination of 
the fringe, one in which there is little organized individuality, 
little selective power, would certainly be called a low-grade 
mind. ‘To maintain that new truth can be discovered through 
these mental outskirts is certainly little less than a contradiction 
in terms for whatever it can bring to light could be nothing 
other than a refined sublimation of the past experience of the 
individual and it might be a gleaning from his grossest instincts. 
If the organism makes positive advance through ignoring the 
center and depending on the margin, we can only answer that 
it has been at a needless expenditure of energy. The opinions 
and spiritual judgments of the fringe are not the more certain 
because.they are accompanied by none of the feelings of effort 
with which the decisions of the centers are apparently burdened. 
Nevertheless the ease with which they seem to come is apt to 
make them feel ultimate and incontrovertible. There would 
appear then to be no sufficient ground for the assumption that 
the fringe in itself possesses any peculiar virtue for the dis- 
covery of spiritual truth. Consciousness as a whole is the in- 
strument for the apprehension of truth, making its inroads into 
all undiscovered realms alike, by the same _ psycho-physical 
coérdinations. ‘To set up some elements of these codrdinations 
as of more value than the others is to substitute for the normal 
movement of the mind a decidedly abnormal one. 

There is a tendency in modern functional psychology (see 
for instance ‘‘ Art Industry and Science,” Dr. Fite, Psycuo- 
LOGICAL REVIEW, May, 1901), to regard the emotional consci- 
ousness as a stage preliminary to the rational attitude. Thus, 
as is well known, when we see clearly through a problem or 
situation it ceases to have the emotional tone it possessed while 


1 There is however a 4¢vd of organization in the fringe and on account of 
this the fringe has a higher functiontal value than is attributed to it in this thesis. 
I hope to redeem myself on this point on another occasion. 
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it was more or less problematic or when its difficulties were first 
resolved. This does not mean that emotion is of less value or 
that it is subsidiary and of low grade as compared to the rational 
processes. It means, simply, that it is one element in our 
reaction to the world and that its function may be regarded as 
that of making the reaction more adequate. As the latter 
becomes more organic and definite, its character changes, a 
specific act results. But while there is gain in definiteness there 
is loss in comprehensiveness. Emotion thus represents a rela- 
tively unorganized consciousness or it belongs to the fringe, 
giving tone and color to the processes of the center. Thus it 
appears that it is impossible to say anything as to the value of 
emotion in general. It can be discussed only with reference to 
its place in particular organizations of consciousness. It cannot 
be said, then, that it is either good or bad for religion, should it 
prove to be true that religion tends to be emotional. It is with- 
out doubt good for every attitude of mind to be emotional, if the 
emotions are of a certain kind; in fact an unemotional attitude 
it is not conceivable. As we have just seen, emotion has a 
normal and important function in the development of a reaction. 
How far it can vary from this function and still produce no 
undesiriable results, it is impossible to say. In the complexities 
of the highly developed experience there are an indefinite num- 
ber of ways in which the emotions may contribute to the organ- 
ization of a reaction. There is no question but that it may be 
advantageous for the center of gravity to shift at times from the 
centralized to the relatively diffused portions of consciousness. 
The more active processes need rest and enrichment from the 
matrix in which they exist. We have here the psychology and 
the justification for the mental attitude of ‘ surrender, humilia- 
tion, or abasement’ that forms such a great part of the religious 
mind.’ The letting of the center of emphasis pass from the 
focus over to the margin is naturally accompanied by a peculiar 
feeling of ease, the peace of resignation so well known to the 
religionist. It is a feeling clearly due to the cessation of effort 
to effect adjustments and the reliance for a time upon habit and 
the automatic and instinctive forces of the organism. 


1Cf. The State of Death: An Instance of Internal Adaptation. Jas. Leuba. 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XIV., pp. 133-145. 
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The action of the fringe is thus indispensable to all conscious 
processes, but to say this is very different from setting up the 
impulses originating in it as intrinsically better than those 
developed in the center. 

One of the important contributions of Zhe Varreties of Re- 
ligious Experience to the science of religion is the abundant 
proof there adduced that the most prominent features of the 
religious consciousness are closely connected with the more or 
less automatic and subconscious aspects of the psycho-physical 
organism. ‘To the impartial observer there can be no room for 
doubt but that in so far James’ position is the correct one. In 
all types of religion from the grossest to the most refined and 
spiritual, we find abundant evidence that the well-recognized 
religious states are intimately allied to the familiar phenomena 
of the so-called subliminal mind, if they are not identical with 
it. Inthe cruder forms of religion dreams and ecstatic states 
are valued highly. At various times and in various stages of 
culture the so-called lower passions of sex and love of cruelty 
have been given full license under the sanction of religion. (It 
is to be noted that their baseness consists in the very fact that 
they are allowed to function in this unorganized fashion.) The 
consciousness of the mystic with its divine revelations, its visions 
exaltations, penances, etc., is undoubtedly largely of fringe 
origin. The waves of persecution, of every conceivable fanati- 
cism, such as the Crusades, the sects, such as the crucifixion 
orders, prominent in Europe inthe last century,’ the camp-meeting 
and religious revival phenomena, in which suggestion plays so 
large a part, the ease with which the basest passions are stirred 
up when religious feeling runs high, all this is evidence that the 
religious consciousness is at least closely connected with Le- 
Bon’s mob-mind. ‘The great variability of religious sects at 
certain times is further evidence of the absence of the regulative 
principle of the intellect. Account must also be taken of the 
fact that many cases of insanity and semi-insanity, are often 
due to religious excitement or to processes set in motion by reli- 
gious influences. 

We are well aware that the objection will be raised that the 


1Stoll, Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Vilkerpsychologie. 
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instances cited above are not truly aspects of the religious con- 
sciousness. It will be contended that they are only exceptional 
cases and especially that they are possible only in exceptionally 
organized and neurotic individuals. To this it may be answered 
that it is precisely in such a way that we can discern the bear- 
ings of the religious attitude in general. In the better organized 
individual we should not of course expect to find these extreme 
phenomena, but they serve to show the natural tendencies in even 
the healthy mind. Professor James has met with just this criti- 
cism on the rich fund of material which he has brought together 
in his Gifford Lectures. The really just criticism to offer on 
James’ work is not that he bases a psychology of religion on 
neurotic cases but that he fails to make a functional criticism of 
these very neurotic and fringe elements. If fringe elements 
form an important part of religion, the problem is as to why it 
is so. It is not answered by the contention that they are 
merely perverted forms of expression of religion. In the most 
refined types we find feeling and emotion prominent, and in 
many cases, moreover, we find those attitudes of mind encour- 
aged which tend to bring out the fringe elements. Thus 
on the whole we may say that there must be something in the 
nature of the attitude itself that makes the emphasis fall where 
it does. 

The fundamental assumption underlying the selection of the 
elements conceived as having religious value is that there is a pos- 
sibility of the present physical and mental series being interpo- 
lated by extra-physical and supra-mental elements; in other 
words, that the relation of the divine to the human is equiva- 
lent to tbe relationship that exists between the members of a 
series — that the supernatural is simply one element in a series 
the other elements of which are natural and finite. This primary 
assumption strikes at the very roots of the authority of the focus 
of consciousness. The latter becomes no longer the only, or 
even the most important means, for the ascertainment of truth. 
The selection of the elements of the religious consciousness has 
thus been effected by a process of elimination. Deliberation has 
been decried because ‘ direct’ or miraculous illumination has been 
assumed to be possible. It is a short step from this to the view 
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that reason is more or less impious, at best only an uncertain 
guide, or to be relied upon in a very limited sphere. We have 
seen that such a procedure as this does not really furnish an 
additional means for the apprehension of truth, but simply rejects 
the organized way of getting at it for a haphazard method. By 
the rejection of reason, religion leaves itself at the mercy of the 
unspecialized and the low-grade. It succeeds in this casting off 
of reason in favor of the’supernatural influences because it throws 
the emphasis on those aspects of consciousness about which 
nothing in particular can be said. There is no direct means of 
estimating or criticising the values of this sphere. Hence it is 
easy to make any assertions regarding the nature and extent 
of these values without fear of contradiction. It is only as we 
recognize the organic interrelation of all the parts of conscious- 
ness that we are able to hold up the marginal portions for 
criticism. 

It is inevitable that the more automatic, instinctive, and mar- 
ginal aspects of the mind should receive favor as a result of the 
depreciation of the assertive side; not that they are consciously 
chosen as such, but that it is psychologically necessary that 
marginal control should follow the rejection of normal regula- 
tive forces. As the religionist conceives it, the alternative is 
between control by reason and control by divine spirits; as a 
matter of psychological fact the alternative is between organ- 
ized intelligence and the unorganized, the marginal, the 
automatic. The sort of control that has resulted has of course 
been interpreted by the religionist as supernatural, simply 
because he was seeking it. Thus gradually a body of con- 
scious states is recognized as of religious value. So also the 
stimuli affecting the individual through the marginal chan- 
nels or the ones especially effective in producing marginal re- 
sponses easily attain a religious significance. ‘Though there is 
much in the margin of consciousness that is regulative, it is not 
sufficient to insure a definite predominance of the better elements 
over the more undifferentiated portions of the matrix. Thus the 
rejection of the control of reason subjects the religionist to the 
possibility at least of the domination of the lowest elements of 
his nature, low simply because they can thus function out of 
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connection with the more complex portions of the personality. 
If our analysis has been correct we are in a position to under- 
stand why suggestion, imitation, and various mental and motor 
automatisms have played so large a part in the building up of 
the religious consciousness. In fact, as we have seen, the whole 
catalogue of what has been called abnormal religious phenomena 
is the legitimate result of the application of the standpoint ac- 
tually assumed by the normal religionist. 

This point of view does not deny to religion pure and noble 
emotions, nor does it wish to rob the religious consciousness of its 
warmth or fervor, but it does assert that the religious state of 
mind as a reaction, involves a psycho-physical codrdination 
within which the only regulative factors are the same as those 
of all other psycho-physical codrdinations. It objects to the 
supposition that emotion can be considered as a state in itself 
apart from any functional relation to the other elements of ex- 
perience. The value of any religious emotion must be deter- 
mined by its relation to experience as a whole. At its best it 
stands only for the organization of the values out of the experi- 
ence of the individual, rather than for any superior illumination 
with reference to ultimate truth. 

The conclusion thus far then is this: In so far as religion pos- 
tulates extra-mental forms of illumination or of control, that is, 
that the relation of supernatural to the natural is the same as that 
between the members of a series, the states of consciousness 
which it selects tend to be those of the fringe. We say this is 
the tendency, for the healthy-minded religious person lives bet- 
ter than his theory gives warrant for. His religious experience 
constantly submits to the control of his organized personality, his 
reason. In every religious community there are matter-of-fact 
people of sincere convictions and upright practices, who are 
familiarly denominated as practical, cold or rationalistic by their 
more fervent brethren. ‘They represent a well-balanced type 
on whom the religious organization rests for the practical con- 
duct of its affairs. It is a class which has its emotions, its 
inspirations, but they always appear as the expression of an 
organized and forceful personality. 

The purpose of our discussion is not to make the warm-hearted 
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cold or to advocate any special type of religious consciousness, 
but to make clear the nature of all reactions and the form of their 
organization. Itis impossible to describe a frzorz the normal re- 
ligious reaction, but some of its characteristics may be ventured. 
For one thing, it is probably essentially conservative in that 
the things that enter into it must previously have been taken 
into the sphere of the habitual and the automatic. It is 
always the time-honored, the customary, the traditional, that 
is given the sanction of religion. The innovations, the breaks 
with custom, the scientific attitudes of mind are proverbially 
regarded as either sacrilegious or non-religious. It is ques- 
tionable whether even the new and rational must not in some 
way present aspects that appeal to the conservative side of the 
mind, if it is ever felt to have religious value. But even if 
this should prove to be the case it does not follow, necessarily, 
that these retrospective elements should be isolated from their 
setting, from their organization with the central and adjustive 
portions of consciousness to enter into the religious reaction. 
It is certainly reasonable to suppose that they would serve their 
highest function when they were organized with the focus. The 
religious consciousness might still continue to be retrospective, 
that is, its emphasis might continue to be as it now is, but 
there would be added to it the knowledge that the individual 
has the right and the duty to select and control his religious 
reactions, that his relation to the supernatural is not that of one 
external force to another, and hence, that he can do nothing 
impious in availing himself of his entire mental equipment. In 
fine, we might say this of the normal religious reaction that it is 
one in which the normal mechanism of control organizes the 
values that are recognized by the individual as ultimate, so that 
he becomes most vividly conscious of them as his own and as 
most intimately affecting him. Such a consciousness would 
not be coldly rational. It might possess all the warmth of 
emotion, but organized into a reaction in which reason also 
was recognized in its true and just sphere. 











